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A SERMON, 
*REACHED FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DORCAS SOCIETY, OF NEW-BRUNS- 
WICK, N. J. JANUARY 21, 1827. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL DOUGHTY, 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE. 


I have showed you all things, how that so labouring ye ought to support the 
weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is mor: 
blessed to give than to receive.—Acts xx, 35. 

THESE words are a part of the instructions of St. Paul given to 
the elders of the Ephesian church a few moments before his fina! 
separation from them. They are highly expressive of his benevo- 
lence, and show the deep solicitude of his heart for the welfare o! 
the poor and the needy. <A good and holy minister will not be 
unmindful of the poor of his flock. They will be the subjects of 
his repeated instructions, counsel, and care. His benevolent 
heart will mingle its feelings with theirs, and they will share his 
sympathy and love. His lips will be eloquent in fervent prayer 
for them ; and his heart and hands will be fertile in expedients foi 
their relief. 

The poor, indeed, are too apt to be neglected even by good 
men. Their obscure and homely habitations ; their uncultivated 
minds, and uncouth manners, possess but few attractions: and 
their very misfortunes, which should recommend them to our 
notice, render them the subjects of neglect. But Christians, and 
especially Christian ministers, should act from better principles, 
from nobler motives,—the Joftiest that can rule the heart or regu- 
fate the conduct,—even the love of souls and the glory of God. 
And where there is no other quality of the heart to be affected by 
these visits to the poor, surely its benevolence will be gratified— 
rewarded. 

The benevolent heart of Paul was not satisfied with his own 
solitary administrations of charity to the poor, but he was evei 
forward to recommend their case to the care and compassion of 
others. The church at Ephesus had sprung up under his foster- 
ing care, and he regarded it with more than parental love. All its 
members were dear to him, but more particularly his bowels of 
compassion yearned over its suffering poor: and now that he was 
passing onward to Jerusalem to return to Ephesus no more, and 
fearing lest they should be neglected, he enjoined the elders to 
superintend and supply their wants. To the performance of this 
duty he urged them by the threefold motive in the text, namely, 
his own example, the authority and precepts of the Lord Jesus, 
and the blessedness which results from benevolent deeds. ‘*f 
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have showed you all things, how that so labouring ye ought to 
support the weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

It is to the doctrine contained in this sentiment of the blessed 
Saviour, that, at this time, I would call the attention of this 
audience. When these words were delivered ; whether they 
should be considered as containing the spirit and substance of 
what Christ taught; or whether delivered in the form in which 
they are here presented to us ; whether Paul received them from 
the disciples of Christ as being among his unwritten sayings ; or 
whether he received them from the Lord Jesus by immediate reve- 
lation ; are all matters of uncertainty, and of little importance, 
since the doctrine itself, not only in this passage, but also in many 
other passages of Scripture, has been handed down to us by the 
infallible inspiration of God. 

The doctrine contained in this brief sentence may be reduced 
into one proposition, and seems to be simply as follows, viz. 

Greater happiness is to be derived from doing good to others, than 
can be derived from receiving good from others. 

We do not expect this doctrine to obtain a very cordial reception 
from those whose hearts are taught to vibrate only to the impulses 
of selfishness. Indeed it seems to be contrary to the general sen- 
timent of mankind, if general practice be admitted as a criterion 
of opinion. . How we shall become rich, or wise, or honourable ; 
or “ who shall show us any good 2” is the general inquiry of men. 
They ransack with diligence the sources of wealth; they studi- 
ously contrive, and industriously develope plans whereby their 
earthly possessions may be increased ; and in the reception and 
the enjoyment of their gains, they place the secret of their happi- 
ness. Yet every man, whose heart has felt the glow of generous 
feeling, will cheerfully acknowledge, that for his richest feelings 
and purest joys, he is inde! ted to his benevolent deeds. 

Virtuous, delicate, and independent minds, readily admit the 
justness of this sentiment. When necessity compels them to 
receive favours which they cannot requite, they feel that there is 
indeed very little blessedness in receiving. Such persons will feel 
the sanctuary of their dearest sentiments, principles, and feelings, 
violated by the gentlest approaches of gratuitous charity. Kind- 
ness will more oppress them than cruelty ; and they find it easier 
to grapple unaided with their woes, than to bow beneath the 
humbling charities of men. 

Again. Habitual charity, or, at least, habitual dependance, 1s 
often finally injurious to the amiable and virtuous dispositions .of 
the heart. Habit, it will be admitted, possesses great power over 
man. It teaches him to become reconciled to any means of sub- 
sistence, and to any mode of life. It causes man to forget his 
degradation, and makes the knave familiar with his fetters. It 
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will banish gloom from a dungeon, and enliven its dismal scenes. 
And under the most humbling and degrading circumstances it will 
face the scorn, the contumely, and the oppressions of the world. 

The most delicate mind, from being long accustomed to the 
reception of gratuitous favours, may at length lose its scruples ; 
its modesty, and even its sense of shame, may finally depart. And 
the sentiment may not be unjust, that those who have been the 
most largely indebted to the charities of men, are among neither 
the most benevolent, nor the most grateful of mankind. And 
when the spirit of virtuous gratitude and honourable independence 
has taken its flight from the bosom of man, it often leaves behind 
it an idle, worthless, abandoned heart. And because these effects 
have been sometimes produced, the benevolent hands of some 
individuals have been led to withhold their supplies; and selfish- 
ness has availed itself of the specious though unjust excuse, to 
fortify with greater security its idol treasures. But if these things 
authorized the extinction of benevolent feelings, or the cessation 
of charitable deeds, O, tok soon would the ingratitude and the 
baseness of men drive the mercy of God from the world ! 

But we would not be understood to insinuate that these are the 
invariable, or the common effects of charity. We only assert that 
they are sometimes produced. Neither do we mean that there 
are no instances in which the reception of favours is attended with 
good. On the contrary, all those benevolent efforts which alle- 
viate the condition of the afflicted, are, in this respect, blessings, 
and often excite emotions of gratitude in the bosom of the receiver. 
And if piety have made its abode in such hearts, they will speed 
many a grateful prayer,—many a holy thanksgiving, to the Father 
of mercies. But we do mean, that the greatest happiness which 
the most enlarged beneficence can bestow, must and will fall far 
short of the blessedness that remains in the hearts of the benevolent. 

Benevolence opens in the heart of man a source of the purest 
and most ample happiness. But here perhaps it may be asked 
what is benevolence? does every pittance bestowed upon the 
needy,—every deed seemingly good, flow from this principle, and 
deserve this character? It is indeed greatly to be feared that 
many an act apparently generous, and which attracts the notice 
and the praises of the world, will be found to possess but little of 
true benevolence. 

Benevolence belongs to the disposition: this is its seat and 
fountain ; it dwells in the heart. No action, whatever good it 
may do, is strictly benevolent, that springs not from benevolent 
affections. Benevolence is good will,—kind feeling: nay more, 
it is pity and compassion : it is love ; it is al] these put into exer- 
eise. A benevolent heart is one that feels for the miseries of men, 
and that hastens to relieve them. To be benevolent is to feel, as 
well as to act; and it is the feeling or affection which should 
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prompt the action. There may therefore be much munificence, 
where there is little real benevolence: and there may be great 
benevolence where is very little munificence. The poor widow 
was more applauded by the Saviour for her two mites given with 
pious feeling, than the rich were for all their magnificent and 
ostentatious gifts. Many a heart, expanding with the most bete- 
volent feelings, is often constrained by necessity to confine its 
actions within a very limited.compass. Frequently all it can do 
is to weep over the miseries which it cannot relieve, and wish for 
the power and opportunity of others; or to present before the 
throne of the Father of mercies the wants and the afflictions of 
the destitute. Many a heart has put forth the buddings of its 
charity, while the chilling necessity which prevented their expan- 
sion and maturity, has been hidden from the world :—but not from 
the eye of Him “ who seeth in secret,” and who “ accepteth from 
a willing mind according to that which a man hath, and not ac- 
cording to that which a man hath not.” 

But tears and prayers and generous feeling will not suffice where 
more can be bestowed and where more is wanting. ‘If a bro- 
ther or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of you 
say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled ; not- 
withstanding ye give them not those things which are needful to 
the body ; what doth it profit ?” These will not shelter the house- 
less wanderer, nor clothe the tattered poor. They wiil carry no 
light of cheerfulness into the gloomy abodes of indigence and wo; 
nor will they rescue from the grasp of untimely death, the victim 
of starvation. Oh, no. Benevolence is an active principle ; it 
may indeed slumber for a while, but it will awaken at the faintest 
note of sorrow, and put forth its kindest, loveliest energies. 

_ Benevolence receives her character from no particular deed, or 
description of deeds. She opens the hand of her charity to the 
needy of every description. She sends the “ word of salvation” 
to the soul that is ** perishing for lack of knowledge.” She stoops 
in kindness to instruct the ignorant. She hovers about the dwell- 
ings of the poor, and takes the destitute into her merciful arms. 
She bursts the fetters of the pining slave, or spires his bosom 
with patience to endure them. She carries her consolations into 
the prisoner’s dismal cell, and bids his grovelling hopes aspire to 
heaven. As the messenger of peace and comfort, she holds her 
patient vigils by the bed of death, and assists the struggling spirit 
to depart in peace. And though stern necessity should cramp 
her energies, or paralyse her actions, yet nothing can prevent her 
from smiling with unbounded good will upon the whole race ot 
man, or from shedding her angel tears over the sorrows which she 
cannot assuage. And even the poor brute that hath no tongue to 
tell its wants is not beneath her merciful regards. 

But we said that benevolence furnishes to the heart which it 
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eceupies, a source of the. purest and most ample happiness. This 
it does—in the dispositions and feelings which it engenders ;—in 
the satisfying reflections which it imparts ;—and in the universal 
esteem which it secures. 

It will not be denied that the happiness of a man depends 
greatly upon his dispositions and feelings. Where sorrow reigns, 
or guilty passions triumph, happiness cannot dwell, though sur- 
rounded by all the comforts and splendours of wealth. The bosom 
of man is the seat of disorder, because it is a nest of unholy pas- 
sions. There pride swells in sullen and scornful significance, 
wounded on every hand by a thousand encroachments on its fan- 
cied dignity. ‘There ambition has erected its tyrant throne, press- 
ing into its service every unhallowed passion, and ever exciting 
desires and hopes which disappointment successively overwhelms. 
There too, is lurking avarice griping the heart with its deadly 
talons, and freezing the generous current. There anger raises 
its blustering storms ; and hatred sheds its malignant venom ; and 
revenge hurries along, like the destructive whirlwind, scattering 
wide around it desolation and death. ‘There envy pines, and evil 
desire consumes, and other kindred harpies prey upon the soul. 
These are the foes of man. They have driven the spirit of peace 
from his bosom, and thrown his soul into a tumult. These are 
the clouds which obscure the fairest sky, and darken the brightest 
prospects of human hope. But benevolence, like the sun in his 
strength, flings from her lovely disk these gathering clouds, stills 
the rising tempest within, and transmits her cheering rays through 
all the recesses of the soul which she inhabits. If benevolence is 
good will to man; if it is pity and compassion for the destitute 
and suffering, then will be stayed, in the heart where it dwells, the 
influence of every passion that might injure man, or counteract 
the designs of mercy: then will be cultivated every virtuous feel- 
ing, and cherished every grace, that will administer to the happi- 
ness and the virtue of the world. . The heart of real benevolence 
is a heart of love ; and is at peace with itself, and with the world. 
It regards every human being as a brother ; and no degradation, 
no depth of misery can extinguish, can alienate this kindred feel- 
ing. Around it clusters every principle that is noble, every emotion 
that is virtuous, every feeling that is delightful. These principles, 
these emotions, these feelings, in their exercise, turn their refluent 
streams of love and peace and joy in ample tide upon the bosom 
whence they emanate. 

No quality of the heart will more fully requite our care ; none 
will bring into the enduring possession of the soul a deeper, purer 
spring of peace than this. Kings may exult in the contemplation 
of their victories; heroes may triumph in the consciousness of 
their greatness ; but their transports are founded on the ruins of 


man, and endure but fora moment. Let the world envy them : 
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let it cringe at their feet: let it lavish its sycophant caresses and 
its delusive honours upon them: but give me the merciful spirit, 
the satisfied happy feelings of the benevolent man, and you exalt 
me high in bliss above the sceptred sons of earth: you give me a 
source of joy which will continue to exist when their grandeur 
shall have mouldered into ruins, and the transports of their bosom 
shall have sunk into despair. 

Again. The benevolent heart possesses a source of felicity in 
its reflections. Much of the happiness or misery of man arises out 
of the review of his conduct. Conscience will smile or frown 
according to the nature of the deeds which are reviewed. When 
conscience smiles all is calm, peaceful, and joyous: when it 
frowns, remorse rolls its horrors upon the soul, and eonvulses the 
bosom with its pangs. ‘The mind of man is contemplative in its 
nature: it will reflect. Its thought wanders back through the 
years which are gone ; it traces the paths of former life; it searches 
deep in the records of memory for the actions which are past. 
Few, however, are the flowers which men can gather from the 
fields of retrospection. They look back upon a barren wilder- 
ness ; they survey a desolate waste. Here and there arises a 
verdant spot in the midst of the wild upon which recollection 
lingers for a moment with pleasure : but more frequently it recoils 
affrighted from the startling deeds that suddenly rise to the view. 

But the benevolent man may reflect upon the past with the 
most satisfied feeling. ‘The emotions which swell his bosom upon 
the contemplation may be those of unmingled delight. He may 
reflect with pleasure that by his attentions many a youthful mind 
has been rescued from the dominion of ignorance and error ; that 
the unhappy fugitive from the paths of virtue has been brought 
back to the fold of peace: that his voice has soothed the widow’s 
aching heart ; his hand has wiped away the orphan’s tears, admi- 
nistered to the wants of the necessitous, and directed into easic1 
paths the halt, the maimed, and the blind. There is pleasure in 
the reflection that the light of his beneficence has driven away 
many ‘a cloud of gloom from the dwellings of despair, and kindled 
up the blaze of cheerfulness and joy in many a heart where care 
and sadness preyed. Qh, it is blessed to think upon the reliei 
_ which he has given to languishing virtue :—for in this world, alas ! 
it is not vice that always suffers; virtue sometimes droops under 
oppression like the bowing bulrush beneath the blast; and it is 
benevolent and pleasing, to raise the tender withering plant and 
bid it flourish again. Oh, yes, it is indeed pleasing to reflect, that 
by his assiduous care, the desert has put forth its blossoms, and the 
wilderness broken out into joy ; that instead of the thorn hath 
come up the fir tree, and the myrtle sheds its fragrance where 
poisonous brambles grew. 

The great and the mighty may survey their glorious deeds, and 
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exult in their successes. They may reflect on battles won, and 
on countries wasted, and their hearts may swell with ecstasy at the 
dazzling glory ;—they may listen with delighted ear to the timid 
and fickle praises of a changeling world. But ah! how often will 
remorse attend the conqueror’s lonely hours ! How often will the 
tears, and groans, and blood, wrung from the victims of their un- 
hallowed ambition, disturb their festal joys, and bring deadly 
horror upon them! But the reflections of the benevolent man 
are those of unmingled pleasure. No poisonous adder will coil 
in his flowery path to frighten him with its fearful hiss. No secret 
sting will fix itself in his peaceful heart to canker his joys. No 
remorse will dare invade his soul—no sorrow dim his gladdened 
eye as he surveys the happy and virtuous past. For “ whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise,” he may “ think on these things.” 

Farther. The happiness of men may be, and often is increased, 
by the good opinion and the esteem of others. Public opinion 
generally governs and models the conduct of men ; at least, it does 
so in many particulars. It is the only law to which some aban- 
doned hearts will bow ; the only restraint, which some impetuous 
spirits feel. We have seen it suddenly dash men from the loftiest 
summit of notoriety into the deepest abyss of forgetfulness. We 
have beheld it rolling its oblivious current over the loveliest pros- 
pects and the fairest reputations, desolating them for ever. Men 
may affect to disregard, and even to despise it; yet we cannot but 
think that they belie the real feelings of their heart, and are careful 
how far they provoke its contumely. The innocent man may 
possibly possess virtue sufficiently exalted to elevate him above the 
injustice of public sentiment, and thus secure his peace. But still 
it cannot be questioned that his happiness would be augmented by 
kind and favourable treatment and opinion. Certainly the esteem 
of our friends, and the confidence of those we respect and love, 
are no trifling additions to our happiness. When their smiles are 
withdrawn, anc we fall under their suspicions or their censures, 
we mourn, we languish, we are miserable. When they receive us 
again to their favour, our mourning is turned into joy. To be 
generally esteemed by the world, to be approved by the wise and 
the good, and to be loved by our friends, are no contemptible 
sources of happiness; and will, perhaps, be lightly esteemed by 
none but those whose extraordinary virtue exalts them above the 
condition of man, or whose ignorance and vice sink them far 
beneath it. 

But upon whom do men look with kinder eyes and better feel- 
ings, than upon the benevolent? We gaze with admiration upon 
the achievements of princes ; but dazzled with the glare the eye 
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grows weary. But upon the milder lustre of the benevolent it 
loves to linger. The mind delights to contemplate their virtues, 
and the affections hover around them with sacred and inalienable 
regard. Some of the deeds of men, like some of the aspects of 
nature, strike the observer with astonishment, and overwhelm him 
by their grandeur and sublimity. He gazes for a while with awe, 
but the object being too vast for his powers, they sink under the 
effort, and leave his heart in a sta‘e of indifference, unsusceptible 
of farther i impression. But the virtue of benevolence in the vast 
range of its efforts, softens whatever is sublime in its action, by that 
which is beautiful and lovely. It resembles the extended land- 
scape, where the eye, successively attracted by the varied beauties, 
terminates its view upon the distant mountains, whose rugged 
summits mingling with the sky, leave us in doubt which belongs 
to earth, and which to heaven. Here the mind seldom tires in its 
contemplations, but ranges with new and increasing interest the 
lovely scene. 

The benevolent man is generally greatly esteemed : he pos- 
sesses an interest in almost every heart. Strictly applicable to 
him is the language of a patriarch of old: ‘‘ When the ear heard 
me, then it blessed me ; and when the eye eaw me, it gave witness 
to me ; because I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, 
and him that had none to help him. The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon me; and I caused the widow’s heart 
to sing for joy.” The path of benevolence, though it winds 
through scenes of desolation and wo, is invested with the greatest 
moral loveliness ; and him who travels it we regard with feelings 
of love and veneration He is followed by the prayers and the 
blessings of the poor. When they behold him, they greet him 
with smiles of joy. When he languishes under affliction, their 
honest hearts are robed with deepest mourning: and when he 
descends into the chambers of death, they gather around his dying 
couch,—they weep over his closing grave,—they return in the 
bitterness of grief to their cheerless abodes to brood over their loss, 
and mourn their accumulated woes. 

But there is a still higher source of happiness to the benevolent. 
God himself views with peculiar approbation every effort of real 
benevolence, because its tendency is to bring men into a closer 
resemblance to himself. 

Selfishness is the vice of all fallen and sinful beings. The 
prince of darkness and his hated minions exhibit this evil property 
in its fulness. Not even the faintest tint of virtue mingles with the 
dismal shades of the gloomy picture to give the eye relief: it is 
dark and dreadful as the hell which they inhabit. To gratify the 
malignant passions which reign within their bosoms, they would, 
were it in their power, drag the omnipotent and benevolent Jeho- 
yah from the throne of his dominion, and spread the desolation of 
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hell over the glories of heaven. Alas! Satan hath tranfused 
this deadly spirit into the bosom of man! for selfishness is a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of our fallen nature. It is a source of 
innumerable evils. It has filled the world with tears and blood, 
and wretchedness and death. It lays its unholy arms about the 
foundations of thrones and yields them support: it gives vigour to 
the efforts of ambition : it is intwined with the laurels of the hero : 
it impels the sensualist and votary of pleasure rapidly onward in 
their work of destruction and death. It deadens the sensibilities 
of the soul ; exhausts the fountains of compassion, and makes the 
heart familiar with cruelty and vice. Oh! itis a demon, which, 
having tound its way from the bottomless pit, has blasted all the 
moral loveliness of man! This pernicious principle God would 
have us counteract by benevolence. ‘ Be ye therefore merciful, 
as your Father also is merciful,” is the precept of Christ. For 
where selfishness rules the dominion of hell is strengthened, and 
vice is encouraged to rear with greater boldness its odious front. 
But the triumphs of benevolence are the triumphs of virtue. Its 
reign is the reign of “righteousness, peace, and joy.” Jehovah 
encourages its progress, and smiles upon its triumphs. His bene- 
diction rests continually upon its subjects, and they hear his ap- 
proving voice—* Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 


mercy.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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MEMOIR OF MRS. MEAD, OF WILTON, CON. 
To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 
DEAR BrReETHREN,—If you should find the following memoir worthy a place 
in your Magazine, you are at liberty to insert it. 


Yours in affliction and consolations of the gospel, 
GrorGce Meap. 


THE subject of the following memoir was born in Wilton, Con- 
necticut, April 12, 1796. She was blessed with a pious mother 
to lead her young mind to reflect that there was a God to whom 
she owed her existence, and before whom she must appear sooner 
or later, to give an account of the deeds done in the body. She 
gave early indications of seriously reflecting on her state by 
nature, and appeared to comprehend the doctrine and nature of 
the new birth, in a manner superior to her years. At the age of 
ten years, she was awakened to a feeling sense of her fallen con- 
dition by nature, which produced many seasons of sorrow on 
account of sin. At this time (1806) there was a general inquiry 
among the people, «‘ What shall we do to be saved?” She con- 
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stantly attended all the places “‘where prayer was wont to be 
made,” assiduously seeking him whom her soul desired to love, 
but never communicated the sorrows of her heart to any one. 
One evening, while on her way to a prayer meeting with some 
of her young companions, her mind became very gloomy. She 
seemed almost ready to forego all farther seeking of the Lord. 
The throne of grace appeared inaccessible to her prayers. A 
spirit of despondency was fast taking hold of her mind ; her heart 
was overwhelmed with a sense of her own worthlessness, and the 
tormenting fears of finally taking up her abode “ where the worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched,” when suddenly the Lord 
appeared to her relief ; the gloom was removed, the darkness was 
dispersed. She so wondered at the amazing condescension of the 
Deity, in admiration of the works of creation, and love to their 
Author, that in the language of her diary, ‘‘ while viewing the 
starry firmament above, and the works of creation around, she 
would have shouted glory to the Author of them, had it not been 
for fear of censure from her young companions.” Thus “the 
fear of man brings a snare to the soul.” She continued a con- 
stant attendant on all the means of grace ; sometimes feeling that 
her sins were forgiven, at other times doubting ; earnestly alive 
to all the concerns of her soul, but neglecting, through innate dif- 
fidence, publicly to confess that she desired to seek the salvation 
of her soul. The revival subsided, and she neglected to make 
any public profession of what she had experienced, by which 
means she was deprived of the counsel and communion of Chris- 
tian friends. Being naturally of a lively disposition and ambitious 
to excel, the vanities of the world held out too many allurements 
for one of her years to withstand ; and we accordingly tind them, 
with their deceptive and gaudy attractions, absorbing more or less 
of her precious time, till the sixteenth year of her age. Mingling 
with the youth of her age, and partaking of their pastimes, seems 
to have been paramount to the more important concerns of her 
soul. In this interval she mentions in her diary “ of often wetting 
_ her pillow with tears of contrition, after spending an evening in 
what the world calls innocent diversion.” During this period she 
ever manifested a strong attachment to the people of God, and a 
love for his sanctuary. Her life during this time was morally 
blameless. It is to be feared-that many children, who receive 
serious impressions while young, and sometimes a forgiveness of 
their sins, lose all for want of proper religious instruction, or 
through parental indulgence or folly. Religious parents some- 
times beget and foster a spirit of pride and vanity in their children, 
through a vain desire to have them “appear to advantage in the 
world ;” and in support of their conduct, argue that ‘ the orna- 
ments of the body do not affect the heart ;” and-appear to be 
more gratified to see them make a figure in the fashionable world, 
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than to see them treading in the cross-bearing, self denying foot- 
steps of the great Redeemer. 

In the spring of 1813,.an epidemic fever prevailed in the neigh- 
bourhood, which brought her mother to the borders of the grave. 
She writes in her diary, that “this affliction of her mother brought 
to mind all her omissions of duty, and commissions of sin ; and in 
particular that of not professedly devoting herself to the cause of 
God. Under these debasing views of herself, she promised the 
Lord, that if he would restore her mother to health she would 
serve him more faithfully.” Her mother regained her health, 
agreeably to her desires; but her resolutions to come out from 
the world were not acted upon at present. So much did her na- 
tive timidity, and a fear of professing something she did not possess, 
overcome her. She continued to seek the Lord in secret, and 
experienced some manifestations of his goodness, and much mis- 
zivings of conscience, for two years following. At the age ot 
eighteen she was married to the writer of this memoir. 

{n the winter of 1816-17, the Lord poured out his Spirit abun- 
dant, in the awakening and conversion of sinners. She now 
gladly eutered into the spirit of the work publicly, acknowledged 
her Lord and Master, and joined society under the superintend- 
ance of the Rev. Samuel Bushnell. She now embraced every 
Opportunity of attending on the means of grace, and became con- 
Spicuous for her depth of piety and sincerity of devotion. She 
continued in that path which the lion’s whelp hath never trod, and 
the vulture’s eye hath never seen, and was to all around an 
example of piety, and a waymark to the kingdom of heaven, per- 
forming all the social duties of life with the most Christian 
propriety. 

About two years previous to her death, she seemed to have an 
unusual hungering and thirsting after righteousness. She had 
profited much from perusing Lady Maxwell’s Memoirs, and 
seemed to catch the spiritof the author ; and manifested an ardent 
breathing after holiness of heart: nor were her strivings in vain. 
Her Saviour abundantly manifested himself to the subjection of 
her spiritual enemies. The weights and constitutional sins which 
did so easily beset her, now no longer brought her into bondage. 
{n the private meetings of her class, the Lord often poured out 
his Spirit in so wonderful a manner as to suspend the faculty of 
speech and the use of her limbs. At other times he manifested 
himself in a travail of soul for sinners, which produced that wres- 
tling, agonizing spirit of prayer, that cannot take denial. In De- 
cember previous to her death, she was taken with a lingering fever, 
which continued through the winter. During the season she 


expressed much anxiety about dying and leaving her children. She’ 


seemed to have some forebodings that her dissolution was not far 
distant ; she accordingly sketched some thoughts to her children, 
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in her diary, touching their conduct in more advanced life. At 
the opening of the spring, ber health began to improve, and for 
some months previous to her last sickness she had enjoyed as good 
health as usual, though always possessed of a slender constitution. 

In July previous to her death she attended a quarterly meeting 
at Ridgefield, where she experienced much of the loving kindness 
of her heavenly Father. At prayer meeting in the evening, she 
exhorted her brethren to seek for holiness of heart, in a manner 
that is still remembered by many of them. 

On the third of August she was seized with a malignant typhus 
fever. From the beginning she felt a presentiment that her dis- 
solution was at hand, but said she did not feel that anxiety about 
fife and her children, that she felt during her confinement last 
winter. The cares for her family were removed, and she said she 
feit a calm acquiescence in the will of Divine Providence. She 
was attended by two physicians from the beginning, who expresse¢ 
fears that the great excitement about the brain, produced by the 
fever, would ultimately cause a delirium. I communicated those 
fears to her, which information she received with composure, told 
me what she wished of me in that event—called her children to 
her bed side, gave her dying instructions to them, and asked the 
blessings of God on their tender years. She then gave her sister 
instructions where she would find the habiliments with which she 
wished her body to be clothed after death, charging her to take 
such as were plain. She said that death had no terrors for her, 
neither was the tempter suffered to cross her ming with a doubt 
of the faithfulness of her God. She said that “ Jesus did not ma- 
nifest himself so clearly to her as he had in time of health, but she 
blessed him for the quiet peace of mind she enjoyed, and the 
absence of all doubts of her final salvation.” During her sicknes= 
she often broke out into vocal prayer to God for a more sensible 
manilestation of himself to her, in this her extremity. The Rev. 
H. Humphries visited her on the third day of her illuess, to whom. 
she expressed entire confidence in her Saviour, and humble sub- 
mission to the will of God. On the fifth day of her illness, she 
manifested some signs of delirium, on waking out of sleep. Her 
fever became continued from the beginning, assumed a dangerous 
type, with a tendency to a congestion of the brain, and raged so 
violently as to baffle the skill of her physicians, and resist the powe1 
of medicine. In the intervals of her delirium, when apparently 
asleep, her soul was engaged in breathing out aspirations to God 
who made it. One night while in a slumber, she sung with an 
unusually clear voice, and then dropped to sleep again. She en- 
joyed her reason at intervals, and tranquillity of mind through all 
her sickness. While I was speaking to her one day of the joys ol 
heaven, and of her probable entrance there, she suddenly broke 
out into singing, “* On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand,” sung two 
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lines, and asked me to repeat the rest. I did so. She then said, 
*‘ It is sufficient, they were given to me.” She often exhorted 
those who came to see her to prepare to meet her in heaven ; 
charged her friends to be careful of the morals of her children, for 
which and their final salvation she expressed deep concern. She 
charged me to “‘ ever have my house a house of prayer, and home 
for the Methodist preachers, from whose society and conversation 
her children would be profited.” On the day before her death, 
her brother in law came into her room, to whom she said, “ I am 
on my way to heaven, and shall soon expect to meet you there.”’ 
Her prospects of heaven seemed now very clear; her soul was 
filled with divine consolation, and rejoiced while conversing on the 
things of heaven. 

On Wednesday evening her disease had manifestly fastened on 
the brain, and all hopes of her recovery were taken away. She 
continued to decline moderately till Thursday evening ; then she 
began to sink rapidly till half past one o’clock on Friday morning, 
she resigned her spirit into the hands of God who gave it, aged 
thirty years. 

Of her character it may be said, that she was of a retiring, con- 
templative disposition, avoiding as much as was consistent with 
the common practice of society, the fashion of giving and receiving 
visits, when their objects were not charitable or religious ; at the 
same time communicative and social, and fond of company, when 
the conversation tended to make one wiser or better. She pos- 
sessed a remarkable iirmness of purpose, in all her religious and 
temporal pursuits, and persevered so methodically as to be seldom 
thwarted by adventitious circumstances. She was characterized 
by a mien that would command respect from the wise, and keep 
impertinent familiarity at a distance. By incompetent judges her 
conduct might be said to border on haughtiness ; but when viewed 
by the eye of candour and discernment, it would be seen to com- 
port with the strictest urbanity of manners. 

She was charitable to the poor, and anxious for their spiritual 
as well as temporal welfare. Easy of access to all who needed 
assistance, and having a disposition to-do more than her constitu- 
tion would admit, her sympathetic heart sent many anxious desires 
for them to him who “ feedeth the young ravens when they cry.” 
Industry and cheerfulness were prominent traits in her character. 
*¢ She looked well to the ways of her household, and ate not the 
bread of idleness.” She esteemed the society and conversation of 
the ministers of the gospel a favor, and many of them have expe- 
rienced her kindness in all the little offices of domestic attention 
in her power to render. 

Her piety might be said to be that ofa ‘sincere Christian.” 
Active in the cause of religion, and attentive to all the means of 
grace, she had a longing desire for the salvation of souls, and the 
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progress of vital piety. The advancement of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom lay near her heart. ‘ She was glad when they said, let 
us go unto the house of the Lord.” Her language was, “ Lord, I 
love the habitation of thy house, and the.place where thine honour 
dwelleth.” Through the goodness of her God she had made rare 
religious attainments, and a corresponding meekness and humility 
produced a charitable condescension to all. She possessed strong 
faith and ardent love to God, and had attained that depth of love 
that casteth out fear, though she did not publicly profess it. She 
had let go her hold on the world, and ceased to conform to its 
maxims and principles, making every thing subserve to a rational 
conformity to the will and glory of her heavenly Father. Believ- 
ing him to superintend the concerns of his creatures, she was 
particularly attentive to the inclinations of his providence, studying 
its leadings with scrupulous attention, and uniformly made it a 
practice to lay her concerns before the Lord, and make them a 
subject of prayer. She would go to her heavenly Father, seem- 
ingly with the same confidence that a child goes to its earthly 
parents, expecting her request to be granted ; and so distinct and 
manifest were many answers which she received, that to doubt 
them would be to doubt the realities of religion. 

As a mother and companion, “ she opened her mouth with wis- 
dom, and in her tongue was the law of kindness.” She possessed 
a longing desire for the salvation of her children, and made them 
a daily subject of prayer, and at all convenient opportunities incul- 
cated pious principles into their tender minds, and warned them 
with the most extreme solicitude against the evils incident to their 
juvenile years. 





MEMOIR OF MRS. ELECTA COLWELL. 

Communicated for the Methodist Magazine by the Rev. John F. Wright. 

Mrs. Evecta CotweE Lt, the daughter of Mr. Gabriel Johnson, 
of Morris county, New-Jersey, was born on the 25th of Decem- 
ber. 1797. Nothing very remarkable occurred in the early part 
of her life, of which I have any knowledge. Her parents were 
exemplary and pious followers of the Redeemer, and did not 
neglect to teach their children the principles and duties of the 
Christian religion. Their zealous efforts bestowed on Electa at 
this tender age, through the divine blessing, made many lasting 
impressions on her mind, and no doubt had a happy influence on 
her future conduct. This reflection ought now to furnish a solace 
to her afflicted parents, and excite others to be careful and dili- 
gent in the religious instruction of their children. 3 
The subject of this memoir was married to Mr. Abraham R. 
Colwell, on the 26th of April, 1815, and in the same year removed 
with her husband to the state of Ohio, and settled in Urbana. 
Notwithstanding at this time she was destitute of vital godliness. 
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yet such were her amiable dispositions naturally, that she filled 
this new station in life with much propriety, and was generally 
esteemed by all who formed an acquaintance with her. 

In February, 1822, it pleased the Lord to take from her an 
infant daughter about four weeks old. She had been for some time 
previous under some religious concern; and this afflictive provi- 
dence, added to the bad state of her own health at this time, was 
made effectual in confirming her convictions. She was naturally 
of a timid disposition, and death, the grave, and eternity, which 
were now presented to her view, excited in her mind the most 
indescribable terrors, and thoroughly awakened her to serious 
reflections on her own dissolution. About three weeks after the 
death of the child, she disclosed the state of her mind to her hus- 
band, and had the pleasure to find, that he also had become greatly 
concerned about the immortal interests of his soul, and was ready 
to unite with her in seeking a preparation for heaven. She then 
resolved not to rest day nor night until she obtained the pardon of 
her sins, which resolution she strictly adhered to. _Though the 
unawakened and superficial observer may have thought Mrs. Col- 
well had but little to do to become a Christian; she found much 
to do, and her repentance was accompanied with great anguish of 
mind. To her enlightened understanding her whole life appeared 
stained with ingratitude. She plainly discovered that she had 
slighted the calls of God, quenched his Holy Spirit, and neglected 
to improve the advantages with which a kind providence had 
favoured her. From this clear view of her sinful condition, she 
thought herself the vilest of the vile, and sometimes was ready to 
conclude there was no mercy for her. Two or three days after 
she formed the above resolution, ‘she went to an evening prayer 
meeting, and distinguished herself as a seeker of religion, by going 
forward to be prayed for. At this meeting Mr. Colwell obtained 
the blessing of justification ; but she returned home at a late hour 
in greater distress than she had ever before felt. The next even- 
ing she attended meeting again, and again, with increased desires 
for salvation, solicited the prayers of the pious. Here, surrounded 
with a praying assembly, she continued her earnest cries to the 
Lord for mercy, and refused to be removed from the place, until 
about the middle of the night, she found the pearl of great price, 
— was enabled to praise the Lord from a sense of his pardoning 
ove. 

_ Soon after Mrs. Colwell experienced religion, she united herself 
to the Methodist Episcopal church, and continued a very accept- 
able member of the society in this place until the close of her life. 
It appears she engaged in her religious course, with a fixed deter- 
mination to give herself wholly to the service of God, and spend 
the small remnant of her days in receiving good, and doing good. 
She took great delight in the worship of God, (which she never 
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wilfully neglected,) and was often wonderfully blest in the use of 
the means of grace. She was always peculiarly pleased with the 
society and conversation of the pious, and endeavoured to pro- 
mote the happiness of all as far as she was able. 

In August, 1823, this pious woman sustained a severe bereave- 
ment in the death of an infant son. Under this loss she was sen- 
sibly affected, but she felt as a Christian, and bore it with becoming 
fortitude and resignation, believing it was for her good. She used 
trequently to say, “I have great reason to praise the Lord for 
afflictions, for in them I can see the hand of the Lord in bringing 
me to a discovery of myself.” For the last six months of her life, 
though she enjoyed as good health as usual, she seemed to have a 
presentiment of her death, and often told those with whom she 
was most intimate, she should live but a short time. Her days 
and hours were more than ever devoted to God. There was 
nothing she so earnestly desired and prayed for, as that ‘ perfect 
love which casteth out all fear,” and she so far attained to this 
state of Christian perfection, that she felt herself entirely given up 
and resigned to the will of her heavenly Father some time previous 
to her dissolution. 

She was attacked with her last illness on the 14th day of Oc- 
tober.. When first taken, her friends apprehended very little 
danger; but she said it appeared to her she should not recover. 
She seemed now to consider her departure near at hand ; and so 
far from being alarmed, she could rejoice in the prospect of eternal 
glory. When the hour arrived on sabbath morning in which she 
was inthe constant habit of meeting with her class, she remarked 
that that hour was always spent by her in class meeting, (unless 
necessurily prevented,) and though she could not at that time 
attend, it was a precious season to her soul. She also said, that 
the week preceding had been one of the happiest weeks of her 
life. At another time, at the close of a female prayer meeting held 
in aroom adjoining the one she occupied, several of the sisters 
came into her room and inquired how she was. She answered, 
‘I am unwell in body, but my soul is happy. I have had a pre- 
cious time while the sisters have been singing and praying.” Her 
skilful physician made every exertion in : his power to arrest the 
progress of her disease, but all was ineffectual. Her symptoms 
soon became alarming, and.on the eighth day of her illness a de- 
lirium took place, which lasted three days without any intermission, 
and which affected her mind at times when her fever was on, until 


she died. Her conversation, even at those times, evinced that 


religion had long been her study, and was the principal subject of 
her meditations. 

Two weeks after Mrs. Colwell was taken sick, her youngest 
daughter, about eight years old, was attacked with a violent fever, 
which in three days terminated in her death. When the afflicted 
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mother was told that her daughter was very ill, she replied with 
great calmness, “She is in the hands of the Lord.” When in- 
formed that Eliza was dead, she answered, “It is the Lord, let 
his will be done.” The morning before the child was buried, at 
her request the coffin which contained the remains of her daughter 
was taken into her room, and placed by the side of her bed. She 
viewed and felt the corpse, with great composure of mind. The 
evening after the interment of her dear little daughter, in conver- 
sation with some of her friends, she expressed her entire resigna- 
tion to the will of the Lord in taking away her child, and added, 
«<I am ready to obey his call.” Notwithstanding her faith was 
greatly tried, she remained firm to the last, and could say with Job, 
‘‘ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” She was often 
heard to exclaim in her sickness, “* O how good the Lord is! how 
good religion is, on a bed of affliction !” When inquired of at any 
time concerning her spiritual state, she would say, “I feel the Lord 
precious to me,” or give some other answer equally satisfactory 
In this safe and happy state of soul she endured severe bodily 
affliction for more than four weeks, with a degree of patience that 
a true Christian can only exercise, and then expired without a 

























struggle or a groan, on the 17th of November, 1826. 


Urbana, Ohio, March 24, 1827. 


—_—_ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
—~ 
SACRED CRITICISM. 
TITTMAN’S COMMENTARY ON CHAPTER I. OF JOHN. 
(Continued from page 208.) 


THERE are, indeed, those who 
contend that there is a difference 
between cov, God, without the ar- 
ticle, and this name with the article, 
tov @gov ; that it was the practice of 
the Alexandrian Jews, and of Philo, 
tu call the supreme God ov @eov, 
but the Word simply @¢ov, and that 
John has employed the name Ozov 
in this place, to denote not the true 
and supreme God, but merely a 
celestial being possessing the near- 
est affinity and likeness to him, 
who might therefore be called 
sos, @ God, but not o @zo¢g, God. 
Consequently, the Word is affirm- 
ed to be God in a different sense 
from Him with whom he was.- But 
this criticism is repugnant to the 
established usage of the Greek lan- 


guage. Not only may the article 
be omitted, as it very often is by 
the most elegant writers, profane 
as well as sacred, before the nouns 
avnp, 4805, b¢01, BadiAsuc, and others ; 
but in this place it must have been 
omitted, since if John had written, 
xa1 0 O&og nv o Aovos, he would have 
said ‘“‘and the same God was a 
word,” or the same God with whom 
the word was, was also a werd.— 
This would have conveyed either 
no meaning at all, or one certainly 
foreign from the mind of the apostle. 
It was requisite to prefix the article 
to Aoyos to point it out as the sub- 
ject of what is affirmed, in the same 
manner as in the phrase avevya o 
Osos, God is a spirit. This criti- 
cism is inconsistent moreover with 
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the whole connexion of the passage 
and the design and scope of the 
writer. For in the clause imme- 
diately before, he has called the 
Father by this name, to distinguish 
him from all created things, and 
for the same purpose has he given 
it to the Word: This is evident 
from the following verses, which 
describe him as the Creator of the 
universe, the fountain of life, the 
author of salvation, and the only 
begotten Son of God. It was, in- 
deed, the main design of the evan- 
gelist, in recording in this gospel 
the express words of our Saviour, 
to show what and how great he 
professed himself to be, who in 
whatever he possesses and per- 
forms, and in all his attributes, is 
one with the Father. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, that he could have 
used the name God in the inferior 
sense which these interpreters sup- 
pose. He evidently intends his 
readers to understand by it, the 
supreme God; and the words xos 
cog nv Novos admit of but this inter- 
pretation, namely, ‘ and is himself 
God.” There can then be no more 
illustrious proof of the divine ma- 
jesty of the Lord Jesus Christ, than 
that which is thus furnished by a 
passage whose unsuspected genu- 
ineness is proved by all the manu- 
scripts, all the versions, and all the 
fathers, and even by those inter- 
preters who deny the doctrine it 
reveals. For the temerity of Crel- 
lius, who would read Q@éov, the 
Word was God’s, has been suffi- 
ciently chastised by learned men, 
as Wessellingius, and Burgel, and 
also Velstein : and the perversity of 
the Arians deserves not to be men- 
tioned, much less refuted, so ma- 
nifest is it that the words xou 0 ©&o0¢ 
yv, when referred to the Father, 
convey no meaning whatever. 
What the evangelist has declared 
n the first verse, “and the Word 
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was with God ;” he has repeated in 
the second, in these words : “ the 
same was inthe beginning withGod.”” 


Nor is this merely an instance of 


the pleonastic mode of speaking, 
which often occurs in Scripture. 
It was added to explain more fully 
what is to be understood by being 
with God; and how our Lord, be- 
fore the assumption of our nature, 
had employed that divine majesty, 
energy, and power, which he then 
had with the Father; and thus, by 
a new argument, to evince his di- 
vine character and glory. For the 
apostle teaches, in the third verse, 
that he was the Word who in the 
beginning created, and after the 
creation preserved all things. This 
is a most impressive and convin- 
cing argument for the divinity of 
Jesus ; one which God often em- 
ploys by the prophets to vindicate 
his own divinity. When he designs 
to show who he is, and how im- 
mensely Jehovah differs from an 
idol, and thus to demonstrate by 
the clearest proof that himself only 
is the true God, he says that it 
is he who created, preserves, and 
governs all things. But in this 
place the creation and government 
of the universe are ascribed to the 
Word. 'That the evangelist used 
the expression all thing's in its lite- 
ral and not in a figurative sense, 
and understood by it not human life 
and frames, but universal nature, 
can hardly be questioned, since in 
the tenth verse it is explained by 
the term world, which there plainly 
signifies the universe; nor ought 
this to occasion surprise, as the 
ether apostles, -especially Paul, 
constantly and expressly ascribe 
the creation of the world to the Son 
of God, Heb. i, 2; xi, 3. That the 
word ysveoSou signifies to create, the 
usage of the language not only al- 
lows, but even requires, and shows 
it to be synonymaus with xriGe%au. 




















‘Compare Ps. cxlviii, 5; xxxili, 6.) 
The old objection of some, that on- 
ly the intermediate cause, the mere 
organ of the creation, is intended 
when it is said to have been the 
work of our Lord, can occasion no 
difficulty, since it is beyond doubt 
that the preposition dia is often 
employed to express the principal 
cause even in reference to the Fa- 
ther himself. Of this, sufficient 
proof may be seen in the following 
passages: 1 Cor. 1, 9; Gal. i, 1, as 
well as in many others. And it 
may be asked what is meant when 
the world is said to have been cre- 
ated by the instrumentality of the 
Son, unless it be that the Father, 
by a special and most wise appoint- 
ment, committed this work to the 
Son, by whose power it was ac- 
complished ? In this sense tlie pas- 
sage was safely interpreted by some 
of the fathers of the Latin church. 
The last words of the verse, “ and 
without him was. not any thing 
made that was made,” according 
to most interpreters, are merely a 
repetition of what had been said 
before ; but to us they seem to de- 
clare something farther. As in the 
foregoing words the creation of the 
universe is attributed to the Word, 
so in these the preservation and 
government are ascribed to him. 
They may be translated as follows: 
As he has created, so has he go- 
verned all things, and nothing has 
taken place except by his superin- 
tending providence. And, there- 
fore, to be with God, in this place 
means to be with God in such a 
manner as to will and act in perfect 
unison with him for the welfare 
and happiness of the creation. 
The reason of this is subjoined 
in the fourth verse, where the Sa- 
viour is declared, by the words “ in 
him .was life, and the life was the 
light of men,” to possess the power 
of bestowing life and salvation up- 
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on all. For it is easy to perceive 
that in these words, as Chrysostom 
has observed, a reason is given for 
“those that preceded, lest it might 
appear incredible that so astonish- 
ing a work should be assigned to 
the Word. Interpreters have hesi- 
tated as to the meaning of the 
words light and life, and the pre- 
cise difference between them. By 
the former has been generally un- 
derstood the teacher, and by the 
latter the author «f salvation. Our 
own opinion is somewhat different. 
It appears to us that the word 
fun, life, as well as the Hebrew 
mn, lafe, when used to designate 
an attribute of God, and in the 
place before us, evidently denotes 
the power of conferring as well as 
possessing life, the source of life, 
the vivifying energy and creatin 
power. Wherefore God is called 
@cos uv, the living God, because 
he ever lives and imparts life, in 
opposition to lifeless and powerless 
idols, 1 Sam. xvii, 26, 36; Psa. 
xlii, 3; Ixxxiv, 3; 1 Thess. i, 9; 
1 Tim. vi, 17. In the last passage 
the explanation is added, “* Who 
hath richly bestowed upon us all 
things” requisite to make life hap- 
For the same reason, he is 
called the source of life, Psa. xxxiv, 
10: and God of life, Psa. xlii, 9: 
and is said to make alive, Deut. 
xxxii, 39; 1 Tim. vi, 18. Weare 
said to live in God, because to his 
beneficence we owe our lives and 
all our powers of thoughtand action. 
That this signification should be 
given also in the passage before us, 
to the word fwy, is demanded by 
the context; for as John had im- 
mediately before spoken of the cre- 
ation, he subjoins the phrase which 
follows, in him was life, that it 
might be understood how so won- 
derful a work could be ascribed to 
the Son of God; namely, because 
he possesses the power of bestow- 
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ing life upon things that are not. 
Our interpretation is also confirm- 
ed by the parallel place in John v, 


24; which must by all means be“ 


consulted if we would understand 
the force and import of the word 
fam, life. Nor could John ascribe 
life to the Son of God, except in 
the same sense in which he himself 
had done it. Now, the Saviour 
declares that he has hfe in himself, 
which can mean only the power 
both of possessing life and of im- 
parting it to others. For this is 
required by what precedes, and 
likewise by what follows. In the 
words preceding he has claimed 
for himself the power of recalling 
the dead to life, and in those which 
follow, of judging the world and de- 
creeing rewards and punishments ; 
works which omnipotence alone 
can perform. That the word Jw» 
means the power of imparting life 
is also evident from the way in 
which it is used in reference to the 
Father, to whose example our 
Lord appeals. 4s the Father, said 
he, hath life in himself, even so hath 
he given to the Son to have life in 
himself. For it is plain that when 
gw is ascribed to the Father, it 
must mean the power of giving 
life. It cannot denote life merely, 
because the inquiry is not whether 
God lives, but whether he is the 
only source of life to his creatures. 
The phrase, therefore, ‘‘to have life 
in himself,” must of necessity be in- 
terpreted to signify, to have power 
to give life to others in the follow- 
ing sense: God is not like men, 
who derive their being from God, 
and live by him ; he has life of and 
by himself, and imparts life to all ; 
and whatever has life, has it from 
God. In the same manner as the 
Father, hath the Son also life ; like 
him, he has life in himself, and is 
able to grant life to others. From 
these considerations it appears that 
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Gum in this place has the meaning 
we have given it, and the words 
‘“‘in him was life,” have reference 
to all created things, but those 
which follow, ‘‘ and the life was the 
light of men,” to the human race, 
and teach that our Lord possesses 
hfe-giving power, which he exer- 
cises chiefly in promoting the hap- 
piness of mankind. 

For the word light may indeed 
denote a teacher of salvation, and 
conveys this idea in the passage 
before us, but at the same time it 
expresses something more import- 
ant; namely, the author and giver 
of salvation. Not only does the 
usage of the language permit this, 
but the context, the design of the 
apostle, and the whole scope of his 
gospel demand it. 

I. As to the usage of the lan- 
guage there can be no hesitation. 
For the term light is employed in 
all languages, by profane authors 
as well as by the writers of the Old 
and N w Testament, to express 
both happiness and the source of 
happiness. That the Hebrew word 
"x is very frequently used in this 
sense may be easily shown ; nor is 
it less evident with respect to the 
Greek term ows. For God himself 
is said to be light, in 1 John i, 5; 
which surely cannot be intended to 
declare his knowledge merely, but 
his infinite and most absolute per- 
fection and majesty. He is like- 
wise called the Father of lights, 
James i, 17 ; that is, the giver of all 
good things, the fountain and au- 
thor of all enjoyment ; as it is well 
explained in the words immediately 
preceding, ‘‘every good and perfect 
gift cometh down from above.” 


The Lord calls Paul the apostle, © 


“a light of the Gentiles,” Acts xiii, 
47, not only because he was to be- 
come the teacher of the Gentiles ; 
but also because he was to devote 
himself to the advancement of theis 
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salvation, to become, as it were, 
the saviour of the Gentiles. This 
is evident from the subsequent 
clause, “that thou mayest be for 
salvation to the ends of the earth.” 
And when in Matt. v, 4, he calls 
the apostles the light of the world, 
he declares that they are and ought 
to be the authors of many invalu- 
able blessings to the human race. 
Plainly in the same way, and with 
the same signification, is this word 
used by classic writers. By the 
Greeks he is said to be ro pws, a 
light, who has rendered some sig- 
nal service to his nation and largely 
contributed to promote its prospe- 
rity; and among the Latins, for 
example, the lights of the republic 


were not merely men eminent for 
learning and wisdom, but those also 
who had rescued the state from 
calamity and danger, and rendered 
their own names illustrious by sa- 
lutary laws and institutions, and 
heroic and beneficent deeds. Ac- 
cording to established usage, there- 
fore, the appellatien. ro owe, light, 
when applied to our Lord, may 
mean the author of salvation. But 
though the general idea expressed 
by the word, is that of prosperity 
and happiness, yet the notion of 
teacher and doctrine must be also 
included. His doctrine is one of 
the means by which the Saviour 
rescues mankind from ruin, and 
conducts them to felicity. 


(To be continued.) 





For the Methodist Magazine. 
OBSERVATIONS ON PSALM J, I, 2. 


1 Happiness to the man, 
Who walketh not according to the counsel 
of the unrighteous ; 
And in the way of transgressors doth not 
stand ; 
And in the seat of scoffers doth not sit. 
2 Because truly his delight is in the law of 
Jehovah, 
And in his law doth he meditate day and 
night. 


Comment.— Happiness. In He- 
brew “we from the root wr», to 
proceed, to go forward, to suc- 
ceed, to be prosperous. The word 
is plural, and can be properly ren- 
dered happiness, successes, pros- 
perities. 

Unrighteous. yw from yw, 
to be unjust, to be deficient in 
weight. The figure represented by 
this word is that of a balance, and 
which shows the difference between 
the weight of righteousness in the 
one scale, and the “ specific levity” 
of unrighteousness in the other 
scale. The character exhibited is 
that of'an apprentice in wickedness. 

Transgressors. txun from 
Non, to deviate from, to turn aside, 


to stumble, to fall. The figure re- 
presents a man, who, contrary to 
better knowledge, and known way 
marks, wilfully turns aside, takes a 
wrong course, and travels farther 
and farther from the right way. 
He blunders on; darkness over- 
takes him in a difficult and danger- 
ous part of the road; he stumbles 
and falls to rise no more. The 
character here shown is that of a 
man in the adult age of sin. 

Scoffers. d°¥5 from x4, to deride, 
to scoff, to mock, to scorn. The 
figure represents an aged man 
seated in the chair of instruction, a 
number of idle vagabonds are about 
him, to whom he is giving advice 
how to scoff at, mock, and deride, 
divine institutions ; and how to re- 
proach, scorn, abuse, and vilify, 
professors of religion. This cha- 
racter represents a master in ini- 
quity. 

Observations.—There are three 
degrees, steps, or stages, in wick- 
edness,—the apprentice, the work- 
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man, and master,—representing 
youth, manhood, and age, in the 
devil’s service ; and it is a subject 
of curious speculation to observe 
howrapidly the apprentice becomes 
a finished workman, and how soon 
the workman becomes a teacher in 
the mystery of iniquity ; and there 
seems to be an astonishing apti- 
tude in the human heart and intel- 
lect to acquire such proficiency. 

1. The apprentice. This degree 
in wickedness represents the un- 
righteous, who are pretty good sort 
of men, not overmuch wicked, nor 
overmuch righteous, having the 
outward form of morality, but de- 
nying the inward power of godli- 
ness. These go to the place of 
worship on the sabbath day, be- 
cause it is the fashion so to do, and 
it would be rather disgraceful uot 
to doso. On week days they have 
no time to perform religious duties. 
They dress fashionably, and live 
luxuriously. ‘Their conversation 
is light, chaffy, and uninstructive, 
and in which the sacred name of 
God is ofttimes pronounced irreve- 
rently. 

Their counsel or advice is to 
embrace religion at some conve- 
nient time hereaiter, as, in their 
opinion, there is time enough for 
that purpose. They scout the idea 
ofa profession of converting grace, 
that being the business of weak- 
minded women ;—that of having a 
knowledge of sins forgiven is en- 
thusiasm, and the effects of a heat- 
ed imagination ;—to rejoice and 
praise God aloud under a feeling 
sense of the divine presence, is 
fanaticism ;—to be plain in dress, 
temperate in food and drink, cir- 
cumspect in behaviour, diligent in 
performing religious duties, is to be 
righteous overmuch, and affecting 
singularity. They advise to eat, 
drink, dance, and be merry ;—che- 
rish life, and enjoy pleasure, and 
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take no thought for eternity. Wher 
these persons are weighed in the 
balance of the sanctuary, they will 
be found wanting ; light money, 
clipped coin, adulterated gold, 
mock jewels, that pass not current 
in the great business of eternity. 

2. Finished workmen, trans- 
gressors, ure seen in the way that 
leads to the race field, cock pit, 
field of honour, billiard tables. 
Their resort is to gaming houses, 
houses, disorderly taverns, 
tippling shops, and all other places 
of merriment, boisterous mirth, 
markets for the sale of souls and 
bodies, &c. 

3. Masters in iniquity, scoffers, 
are occupied in writing and pub- 
lishing libels upon the Bible, and 
scofiing abortions upon religion ; 
retailing slander at the corners of 
the streets and highways against 
the church of Christ. Such are the 
keepers of gaming tables, disor- 
derly taverns, houses, race 
grounds, cock pits, dancing schools, 
theatres, &c. Priests of Baal, the 
devil’s deputies. 

Happiness, success, prosperity, 
attend the righteous, who come out 
from among the ungodly, have no 
fellowship with transgressors, and 
shun scoffers as deadly serpents. 
Happiness, success, prosperity, at- 
tend them, because truly their de- 
light, the dearest interests of their 
souls, are in the law of Jehovah ; 
and such are the precious treasures 
and consolations that they draw 
therefrom, that on the divine law 
they. meditate, study, reflect, and 
from it derive life, comfort, and 
salvation, day and night. And best 
of all, when the passage of life shall 
be over, when the work of right- 
eousness shall be finished, Chris- 
tian pilgrims shall pass the dark 
ford of death in safety, and be 
received into the city of God, there 
to enjoy for ever honour, glory, 
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and immortality. Happiness, suc- 
cess, prosperity, to the people who 
are in such case ; happiness, suc- 
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cess, prosperity, to the people 
whose God is Jehovah. 
Natchez, Feb. 22, 1827. H. T. 





To the Editers of the Methodist Magazine. 
Dear Bretaren,—A little more than five years ago, the following letter, 


with the exception of some verbal alterations, was written, at the request of 
» where the writer at that time resided. If you think 





a gentleman in 


it worthy of a place in the Magazine, it is at your service. 


Yours, with respect, 


ON ETERNAL 


S1r;—The Hebrew word which 
1s rendered fell, in Psa. ix, 17, is 
Sixw sheol, by the Greek transla- 
tors rendered adns, a word of simi- 
lar import with the original. The 
latter word as used in the New 
Testament, signifies sometimes the 
grave, sometimes the invisible 
world, or place of separate spirits, 
both of the righteous and the wick- 
ed: but more generally, the invi- 
sible prison in which the souls of 
the wicked are confined during 
their state of separation from the 
body : and perhaps, sometimes, the 
place of future and eternal punish- 
ment; which I conceive to be in- 
tended by the word sheol in the 
passage quoted above. The ideal 
meaning of the word sheol is, always 
asking, i. e. never satisfied with 
devouring its prey, but devouring 
all that comes in its way, and still 
asking for more. Hence hell, the 
eternal devourer : and also the 
grave, which is never satisfied with 
devouring the bodies of men. 

The word adng¢ is derived from & 
negative, and ide, to see, and lite- 
yally means dark, deep, invisible ; 
therefore used for the grave, the 
invistble world, the prison of hell, 
and the place of future punishment. 

There are two other words 
which are rendered hell, in our ver- 
sion of the New Testament, viz. 


Feewa and Taplapes. Teewa is de- 


rived from the Hebrew 1377) Ge- 
hennom; litcrally, the valley of 





Tue AUTHOR. 
PUNISHMENT. 


Hinnom. But this word is never 
used in a literal sense in the New 
Testament, but wherever it occurs 
it refers to the punishment of the 
wicked in a future state. Of this 
our Lord says, Mark ix, 44, 
“ where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched.” 
Taplapog is the word used by 
St. Peter, in reference to the pu- 
nishment of the fallen angels, 2 
Pet. ii, 4. This word is used by 
the profane Greek writers, for the 


place of the future punishment of 


wicked men. 

There is a phrase which occurs 
in the Apocalypse, chap. xx, verse 
14, which I consider to be synony- 
mous with ryv Feswav rou woupos, 
the hell of fire, as used by our Lord, 
Matt. v, 22, viz. rnv Amvyv Tou rues, 
the lake of fure. Now, our Lord 
says, that whosoever shall say to 
his brother, thou fool, shall be in 
danger of the hell of fire: and the 
Revelator, that whosoever was not 
found written in the book of life, 
was cast into the lake of fire, Rev. 
xx, 15; which also explains what 
he says in the 14th verse, viz. 
death and hades were cast into the 
lake of fire. By death here we are 
to understand him to mean the 
grave, which confined the bodies 
of the wicked, and by hades, the 
invisible prison which confined 
their souls; the grave and the in- 
visible prison, by a very common 
figure of speceh, being here used 
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for the bodies and souls of the 
wicked, as the world, for the men 
who inhabit it. The meaning of 
this passage is, that the bodies and 
souls of the wicked will be cast 
into the lake of fire. Thus these 
two passages explain each other ; 
the gehenna of fire, of our Lord, 
and the lake of fire, of St. John, 
mean the same thing, and both 
refer to the place of punishment, 
into which the wicked are to be 
cast subsequently to the day of 
judgment, where they will be tor- 
mented, soul and body, for ever 
and ever. 

That the future punishment of 
the wicked will be eternal, is pro- 
vable beyond the power of success- 
ful contradiction, as we may learn 
from Matt. xxv, 46, where the same 
word is used to express the dura- 
tion of their punishment. which is 
used to express the duration of the 
future happiness of the righteous, 
VIZ. Elf KOAGTW HIWVIOV—ES CunV 
aswvsov, literally, anto torment 
eternal—ainto life eternal. We have 
then the express authority of Jesus 
Christ, in support of the declaration, 
that the punishment of the wicked 
in a future state will be as endless 
as the happiness of the righteous. 
That unending duration is the pro- 
per grammatical meaning of the 
word aiwviov, is provable from the 
most undoubted authorities. From 
all which it will follow, that the 
truth of this doctrine is so firmly 
established, on the authority of the 
above cited text, that-it cannot be 
set aside by any just rule of-criti- 
cism, or mode of interpretation. 

And now, sir, having complied 
with your request in reference to 
the original words and _ phrases, 
employed in the holy Scriptures, 
in support of the awfully important 
doctrine of the future and endless 
punishment of the wicked, permit 
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me to add one farther observatioit. 
which 1s this: If the various pas- 
sages of the holy Scriptures which 
are thought to speak of the future 
punishment of the wicked, are to 
be so understood, as to be recon- 
cilable with no state of punishment 
after death, or with a limited dura- 
tion of future punishment, it will 
follow as an unavoidable conse- 
quence, that those passages which 
are supposed to refer to the future 
happiness of the righteous are to 
be so understood as to make them 
reconcilable with no state of hap- 
piness after death, or with a state 
of happiness which will only con- 
tinue for a limited time :. that is, all 
the Scriptures may be so under- 
stood as to harmonize with the 
entire annihilation of every human 
being ; inasmuch as there are no 
stronger or more literal terms made 
use ‘of, in relation to the latter, 
than are used in relation to the 
former. And farther, if the terms 
made use of in the Scriptures, in 
relation to the future punishment 
of the wicked, do not prove the 
endless duration of that punish- 
ment, it wil] also follow, that if 
true, it is incapable of proof, as 
there are no words in the various 
languages, in which the Scriptures 
have come down to us, which ex- 
press the nature of endless duration 
in a more clear and unequivocal 
manner, than those which are em- 
nloyed upon this subject. It will 
also follow, that even God himself 
may be annihilated, for aught there 
is revealed to the contrary, as the 
very same terms are used to ex- 
press the duration of the future 
punishment of the wicked, as are 
used to express the unending ex- 
istence of the eternal and infinite 
Jehovah. 

How monstrously absurd is 
error ! P,P. 8, 




































































Review of Watson’s Theological Institutes. 


REVIEW. 
From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


Theolegical Institutes: or, a View of the Evidences, Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions 
of Christianity. By Richard Watson. Part Fourtl. 8vo. pp. 234. 


Ar the. conclusion of the last 
part of his Theological Institutes, 
Mr. Watson proves, by evidence 
which no just argumentation can 
ever refute, the entire and univer- 
sal depravity of human nature ; and 
in the part before us, he investi- 
gates the gracious provision made 
by the Almighty. for the recovery 
of his degenerate offspring to his 
favour, and to purity, as preparatory 
to their full acceptance and glorifi- 
cation. The momentous question 
respecting the possibility of that 
recovery could never have been 
determined by the kuman mind, 
had it been left to its own unas- 
sisted reasonings and speculations ; 
much less could the manner of its 
accomplishment have ever been 
satisfactorily ascertained. For 
whatever hope of salvation from 
sin, and its fearful consequences, 
might have been excited by a con- 
‘emplation of the attribute of divine 
goodness ; (for of that modification 
of goodness which is called mercy, 
sinful men could have had no ade- 
quate conception without a revela- 
tion ;) that hope must have been 
speedily extinguished by serious 
reflection upon the essential purity 
and justice of God, which had al- 
ready declared ‘‘ death” to be the 
penalty of transgression. Repent- 
ance, however deep and sincere, 
can give no title to pardon; as it 
neither alters the nature of the sin 
which has been committed, nor 
ofiers any atonement to the justice 
of the offended Lawgiver: and to 
expect forgiveness upon repent- 
ance, in every instance of trans- 
gression, would be, in fact, to as- 


sume that the moral government of 


God was repealed. But it may be 
asked, Whence is this supposed 
Vor. x. June, 1827. 


repentance to originate? A being 
that is totally depraved is, of him- 
self, incapable of repentance, any 
farther than he may feel terror and 
alarm for the consequences of 
guilt. Sin is the element of fallen 
man, and holiness is an object of 
his absolute aversion. He cannot, 
therefore, of himself, feel ingenu- 
ous sorrow for having offended his 
Creator and Benefactor, by the vi- 
olation of that law “‘ which is holy, 
and just, and good;” any more than 
he can make an effectual effort to 
abandon the practice of sin, and to 
escape out of the snare of the devil. 
A distinct revelation of pardoning 
mercy from God, therefore, was in- 
dispensably necessary, in order 
that fallen man might possess sa- 
tisfactory information on the sub- 
ject; and he must be brought under 
a divine influence, or he can never. 
either repent or be converted. And 
hence it does not appear, from the 
inspired narrative, that our first 
parents, after the fall, had any ex- 
pectation of pardon,—that they of- 
fered to God one single petition for 
that blessing, or even expressed 
the slightest regret for their sin,x— 
until they had received an intima- 
tion of divine mercy through the 
gracious interference of “ the Seed 
of the woman.” 

One great object of divine reve- 
lation, therefore, is, to assure man- 
kind that there is forgiveness with 
God, and to point out the particu- 
lar manner in which it is conveyed. 


._The justice of God required, that, 


“without the shedding of blood’ 

there should be “no remission.” 

But it was “not possible that the 

blood of bulls and goats” should 

make an adequate atonement for 

human guilt. There is no equiva- 
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lence of value between the lives of 
all the brute animalsin the universe, 
and the intelligent and immortal 
soul of one human being. And yet 
here are millions of such beings, 
*¢ guilty before God,” and exposed 
to ‘* the vengeance of eternal fire.” 
To meet their case, the Divine Son 
of God assumed the nature of man, 
and in that nature was “ obedient 
unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” His life blood, which he 
voluntarily shed, was designed to 
atone for the sin of the world ; and 
his divinity gave a value, a pre- 
ciousness, to his sacrifice, which 
exceeds all human thought. By 
the vicarious sufferings of Jesus 
Christ a way is opened for the com- 
munication of pardon and of every 
other blessing to mankind, in per- 
fect consistency with the justice 
and purity of God, and the honour 
of his government. According to 
the testimony of Scripture, the de- 
sign of the Almighty in this proce- 
dure was, ‘to declare his right- 
eousness,—that he might be just,” 
and yet the most merciful “ Justi- 
fier of him that believeth in Jesus” 
Rom. ii, 25, 26: and indeed, con- 
sidering the infinite dignity and 
glory of Christ’s person, in his suf- 
ferings, both in the garden and 
upon the cross, the essential Justice 
of God is more strikingly ‘* decla- 
red,” than it would have been by 
the endless perdition of the whole 
human race. The sacrifice of Je- 
sus Christ, therefore, which forms 
the basis of his intercession, con- 
stitutesa solid ground of confideace 
towards God; and an inspired 
apostle has taught us to conclude, 
that “ He that spared not his own 
Son,” who was essentially one with 
himself, ** but delivered him up for 
us all,” will ‘¢ with him also freely 
give us all things,” Rom. viii, 32. 

The spirit of infidelity, however, 
which prompts some men to rejeet 





the revelation of God altogether. 
has led others, while they have 
professed to receive that revelation 
with gratitude and humility, to deny 
and explain away its peculiar and 
distinguishing truths. And henee 
the evangelical doctrine of atone- 
ment for sin by the death of Christ, 
notwithstanding the glory which it 
reflects upon the divine character 
and government, and “ the great 
and endless comfort” which it 
brings to the penitent sinner, has 
been strenuously opposed ; and all 
the arts of metaphysical reasoning, 
and verbal criticism, have been re- 
sorted to, for the purpose of per- 
suading mankind that there is no 
more atoning virtue in the blood of 
Christ, than in their own tears. 
Errors on this subject are likely to 
lead to the most serious results. 
For if the grand condition of our 
personal justification before God 
be, faith in the blood of Christ, as 
the apostle states, Rom. iii, 25, 
then those who regard that blood 
as ‘*a coinmon thing,” are left ina 
situation, the peril of which no lan- 
guage can fully describe. Under 
a deep impression of the immense 
importance of this subject, Mr. 
Watson states the scriptural doc- 
trine of atonement, and then ad- 
duces, in its support, the evidence 
which is furnished by the inspired 
writers, to whose decisions all his 
reasonings are svbordinated. In 
connexion with these subjects, he 
discusses at considerable length 
the principles of God’s moral go- 
vernment, and the origin of primi- 
tive sacrifices : and in reference to 
the last of these subjects, he con- 
troverts the theory of Mr. Davison, 


whocontends that animal sacrifices — 


were not originally either of divine 
institution, or of an atoning cha- 
racter ; but were presented by men 
to God as the spontaneous result 
of grateful feeling. In the diseus, 
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sion of this question, that gifted 
member of the university of Ox- 
ford, though treated by Mr. Watson 
with perfect decorum, appears to 
little advantage, either as a reason- 
er ora theologian. On the whole 
subject of atonement and sacrifice, 
we have no hesitation in saying, 
that there exists not in our lan- 
guage a body of scriptural evidence 
so comprehensive, and yet con- 
densed, as that given in the work 
before us. The reasoning is re- 
markably powerful and convincing, 
and cannot fail to produce the 
most beneficial effects in the minds 
of those who read with a sincere 
desire to know the truth. In con- 
secutive and lengthened argument- 
ation, it is difficult to select pas- 
sages for extracts, whatever excel- 
lence they may possess, without 
weakening their effect ; some spe- 
cimens of this pari of the work, 
however, it is requisite that we 
should lay before our readers. In 
reply to the Socinian objection, 
that there is no wrath in God, and 
that an atonement was therefore 
unnecessary, Mr. Watson remarks: 


‘Unable, then, as they who deny 
the vicarious nature of the sufferings 
of Christ are to evade the testimony of 
the above passages which speak of our 
Lord as a propitiation. what is their 
next resource? They deny the exist- 
ence of wrath in God, in the hope of 
proving that propitiation, in a proper’ 
sense, cannot be the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, whatever may be the force of the 
mere terms which the sacred writers 
employ. In order to give plausibility to 
their statement, they pervert and cari- 
cature the opinion of the orthodox, and 
argue as though it formed a part of the 
doctrine of Christ's propitiation and 
oblation for sin, that God is naturally 
an implacable and vengeful being, only 
made placable and disposed to show 
mercy by satisfaction being made to his 
displeasure through our Lord’s suffer- 
ings and death. This is as contrary 
to Scripture as it is to the opinions of 
all sober persons who hold the doctrine 
of Christ’s atonement. God is love ; 


but it is not necessary, in order to sup- 
port this truth, to assume that he is 
nothing else. He has, as we have seen, 
other attributes, which harmonize with 
this and with each other, though, as- 
suredly, that harmony cannot be exhi- 
bited by any who deny the propitiation 
for sin made by the death of Christ. 
Their system, therefore, obliges them 
to deny the existence of some of the 
attributes of God, or to explain them 
away. , 

‘It is sufficient to show that there is 
not only uo implacability in God, but 
a most tender and placable affection 
towards the sinning human race itself, 
that the Son of God, by whom the pro- 
pitiation was made, was the free gift of 
the Father to us. This is the most 
eminent proof of his love, that for our 
sakes, and that mercy might be ex- 
tended to us, * he spared not his own 
Son ; but delivered him up freely for us 
all.’ Thus heis the fountain and first 
moving cause of that scheme of reco- 
very and salvation which the incarna- 
tion and death of our Lord brought 
into full and efficient operation. The 
question, indeed, is not whether God 
is love, or whether he is of a placable 
nature ; in that we are agreed; but it 
is, whether God is holy and just; whe- 
ther we, his creatures, are under law 
or not; whether this law has any 
penalty, and whether God, in his rec- 
toral character, is bound to execute 
and uphold thatlaw. These are points 
which have already been established, 
and as the justice of God is punitive, 

for if it is not punitive, his laws are a 

ead letter,) then is there wrath in 
God; then is God angry with the 
wicked ; then is man, as a sinner, ob- 
noxious to this anger ; and soa propi- 
tiation becomes necessary to turn it 
away from him. Nor are these terms 
unscriptural; they are used in the 
New Testament as emphatically as in 
the Old, though. in a special sense, a 
revelation of the mercy of God to man. 
John the Baptist declares that, if an 
man believeth not on the Son of God. 
‘the wrath of God abideth upon him.’ 
St. Paul declares that ‘the wrath of 
God is revealed from heaven against 
all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
of men.’ The day of judgment is, with 
reference to the ungod ay said to be 
‘the day of wrath ;’ God is called ‘a 
consuming fire ;’? and, as such, is the 
object of ‘ reverence and godly fear.’ 
Nor is this his displeasure light, and 
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the consequences of it a trifling and 
temporary inconvenience. When we 
only regard the consequences which 
have followed sin in society, from the 
earliest ages, and in every part of the 
world, and add to these the many direct 
and fearful inflictions of punishment 
which have proceeded from the ‘ Judge 
of the whole earth,’ to use the lan- 
guage of Scripture, ‘our flesh may 
well tremble because of his judgments.’ 
But when we look at the future state 
of the wicked, as it is represented in 
Scripture, though expressed generally, 
and surrounded as it is with the mys- 
tery of a world, and a condition of 
being, unknown to us in the present 
state, all evils which history has 
crowded into the lot of man, appear in- 
significant in comparison of banish- 
ment from God, separation from the 
good, public condemnation, torment 
of spirit, *‘ weeping, wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth,’ ‘everlasting de- 
struction,’ ‘everlasting fire.’ Let men 
talk ever so much and eloquently of 
the pure benevolence of God, they 
cannot abolish the facts recorded in 
the history of human suffering in this 
world as the effect of transgression ; nor 
can they discharge these fearful com- 
minations from the pages of the Book 
of God. They cannot be criticised 
away ; and if it is ‘ Jesus who s@ves us 
from this wrath to come,’ that is, from 
those effects of the wrath of God which 
are to come, then, but for him, we 
should have been liabletothem. That 
principle in God, from which such 
effects follow, the Scriptures call 
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wrath; and they who deny the exist- 
ence of wrath in God, deny, therefore. 
the Scriptures. 

**1t by no means follows, however, 
that those who thus bow to inspired 
authority, must interpret wrath to be 
a passion in God; or that, though we 
conclude the awful attribute of his 
justice to require satisfaction, in order 
to the forgiveness of the guilty, we 
afford reason to any to charge us with 
attributing vengeful affections to the 
Divine Being. ‘Our adversaries,’ 
says bishop Stillingfleet, + first make 
opinions for us, and then show that 
they are unreasonable. They first 
suppose that anger in God is to be con- 
sidered as a passion, and that passion 
a desire of revenge, and then tell us, 
that if we do not prove that this desire 
of revenge can be satisfied by the suf- 
ferings of Christ, then we can never 
prove the doctrine of satisfaction to be 
true; whereas, we do not mean, by 
God’s anger, any such passion, but the 
just declaration of God’s willto punish, 
upon our provocation of him by our 
sins; we do not make the design of the 
satisfaction to be that God may please 
himself in revenging the sins of the 
guilty upon the. most innocent person, 
because we make the design of punish- 
ment, not to be thesatisfaction of anger 
as a desire of revenge, but to be the 
vindication of the honour and rights ot 
the offended person by sucha way ashe 
himself shall judge satisfactory to the 
ends of his government.’” (pp. 297- 
299.) 

(To be continued.) 
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‘¢ Life is a sea where storms must rise; 
’Tis folly talks of cloudless skies : 

He who contracts his swelling sail, 

Eludes the fury of the gale. 

Be still, nor anxious thought employ ; 
Distrust embitters present joy : 

On God for all events depend ; 

You cannot want, when God’s your friend. 
Weigh well your part, and do your best ; 
Leave to your Maker all the rest.” Corron. 


the range of the present plan, in order 
to present singular instances of the 
goodness and mercy of Almighty God, 
I know of no case so interesting, and 


will be more acceptable to the reader," 


than the one I am about to give, and 
the cases connected with it. 

“* Doctor Thomas Hinde, the subject 
of the present memoir, was born in 


In casting my thoughts about me, for Oxfordshire, England, in July, 1737. 


the most suitablesubject coming within He studied regularly both branches of 
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his profession, surgery and medicine, 
in London, under the direction of the 
celebrated Dr. Thomas Brookes, who 
superinteaded St. Thomas’s hospital. 
At the age of twenty, Dr. Brookes, 
from personal friendship to his pupil, 
and from an assurance that his indefa- 
tigable industry had qualified him for 
the examination, presented him before 
the doctors commons, (a board of phy- 
sicians and surgeons, ) and would have 
him to pass an examination, at an ear- 
lier period of life by one year, than was 
usual on such occasions. He soon 
after obtained for him a commission as 
surgeon’s mate on board the British 
navy. Dr. Hinde having entered the 
service of the government of his native 
country, he was ordered into foreign 
service, and the fleet to which he was 
attached arrived at New-York on the 
14th of June, 1757. He was®With the 
squadron at Louisburg the same year, 
and 57-58 wintered at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. In 1758 he was at the reduc- 
tion of Louisburg under Amherst; in 
1759 he was at the reduction of Que- 
bec, under that distinguished general, 
Wolfe: he belonged to the vessel 
which Wolfe left to go on shore, to 
contend with Montcalm for the palm 
of victory on the plains of Abraham! 
Soon after the fall of Quebec, he re- 
turned to England. He was at the 
reduction of Bellisle; and afterwards 
was promoted to surgeon. After peace 
was concluded with France in 1763, 
having formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with a young Virginian who was 
his fellow student under Dr. Brookes, 
he was induced through his young 
friend, who had returned home, and 
Dr. Brookes, to accept the invitation 
of an aged practising physician in Es- 
sex county, Va., to assist him in prac- 
tice, and about 1765 settled himself 
near a place called Hobbs Hole, in 
Essex county, Va. He afterwards 
removed to King and Queen county, 
and settled at a place called Newtown, 
which he purchased, and commenced 
the practice of surgery and medicine 
with great success. In 1767, Sept. 24, 
doctor H. married Mary T. Hubbard, 
daughter of his countryman Mr. Ben- 
jamin Hubbard, an English merchant; 
and some time after disposing of his 
possessions at Newtown, he removed 
to Hanover county, and settled in the 
neighbourhood of that distinguished 
orator, statesman, and patriot, Patrick 
Henry, jun. Esq., and became his fa- 
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mily physician. In this vicinity too 
(the Forks of Hanover) had that illus- 
trious divine, (if I may call him so,) 
the late president Samuel Davies,* for 
eleven years had been equally distin- 
guished for the displays of eloquence 
in the cause of heaven, as the former 
afterwards became in the cause of his 
country : but the latter had ere this 
left the settlement and exchanged 
worlds: but the remnants of his pious 
congregation are remembered even 
by the writer of this memoir. The 
eloquence of both these distinguished 
characters has been very justly appre- 
ciated. 

I perhaps may be indulged with a 
few remarks in regard to this political 
subject, and give an additional in- 
stance to the many already stated by 
his biographers, of the singular powers 
of the eloquence of Patrick Henry. 
Ilis eloquence was wonderfully dis- 
played in its operation upon his family 
physician. 

e have read, no doubt, of the 
splendour of lord Chatham’s adminis- 
tration, when it has been said, ‘ that 
with one hand he smote the house of 
Bourbon, and with the other he ruled 
the democracy of England.’’ We have 
also read of the triumphant return of 
the British army and navy to England, 
after the conquest of the Canadas from 
the French monarchy,when that power 
sued for peace. At this juncture the 
administration of the British govern- 
ment under lord Chatham, the ablest 
statesman she ever had, England saw 
her proudest and happiest days. This 
was a period indeed when the world 
was dazzled with England's glory, and 
‘‘the freeborn sons of Britain.” as 
president Davies then styled the Ame- 
ricans, gloried in the appellation.— 
There is but little doubt that the doc- 
tor, though under a most powerful in- 
fluence from these circumstances to 
lean towards his king and country, 
yet, when the dark cloud of adversity 
began to gather over this devoted pro- 


* Mr. Davies, in his 61st sermon, as early 
as 17th August, 1755, remarked, ‘‘ As a re- 
markable instance of this [that God had 
been pleased to diffuse some martial fire 
through the country] 1 may point to the 
public that heroic youth, Co.. Wasuineton, 
whom I cannot but hope Providence has 
hitherto preserved in so signal a manner, for 
SOME IMPORTANT SERVICE TO HIS COUNTRY.”’— 
(Preached to captain Overton’s volunteer- 


company. > 
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vince, ( Virginia,) ere the distant thun- 
ders of an approaching war were heard 
on the shore, Henry by his eloquence 
had enchained the hearts of his coun- 
trymen to the cause of liberty, and 
neryed every arm to meet with vigour 
the approaching storm. On this occa- 
sion the doctor was changed from a 
royalist to a republican, forgot both 
his king and country, and with zeal 
and activity embarked in the eventful 
cause. He became Henry’s surgeon 
general when he marched against lord 
Dunmore ; prepared to join him as 
such in the continental service; but 
when Henry was transferred from the 
military to the civil department, by 
being elected the first governor, he 
did not cease to discharge the func- 
tions assigned him, in inoculating and 
carrying through thatdreadful disease, 
the stnall pox, those troops designed to 
enter the continental service ; and this 
he did at the sacrifice of his own es- 
tate. So celebrated was this extraor- 
dinary man for his powers of elo- 
quence, that on his return with his 
corps of Hanoverians from the “ gun- 
powder expedition” against Dunmore, 
as it is called, when they met another 
company, with whom were three Tus- 
cans, whose hearts had been fired also 
in the cause of liberty; (their names 
were Vincenzo, Belina, and the cele- 
brated Philip Mezzei, so much re- 
nowned in the political and literary 
world,) when on this occasion, as the 
writer was informed by colonel John 
Overton,* the men urged their officers 
to get colonel Henry to address them, 
many of them having never heard 
Henry speak. Taking off his hat, 
Henry sat on his horse and addressed 
them; before he was done, the men 


* This amiable man, once a member of 


doctor H’s family, at the commencement of 


the war joined the army. He called to see 
the doctor’s son in Chillicothe, and intro- 
duced himself as his father’s friend, and said 
his name was ‘* Overton.” ‘I knew seyeral 
zentiemen of that name in Virginia,” replied 
the son, ‘* but you look like an old revolu- 
tionary officer; neither of those gentlemen 
having belonged to the army.” ‘* Why so?” 
smilingly replied the colonel. Young H. re- 
plied, ‘* Because those officers and soldiers 
were the most extraordinary race of men the 
world ever saw—and you look like them !” 
tie was Washington’s adjutant at the battle 
of Monmouth ; was now a pious man, and 
had embraced religion through the instru- 
mentality of the doctor’s exhortations and 
mayers, as he informed his son. 





had broken ranks, and were gathered! 
in gaping groups around him. He 
then addressed the three Tuscans, and 
observes Mezzei, *‘ Poor Vincenzo, 
when he saw the orator Jooking stead- 
fastly at us, demanded the reason. 
When I explained it to him, his coun- 
tenance seemed to express, that he 
would not exchange situations with 
the grand seignior!”’ Well might 
Mezzei remark, that ** Patrick Henry 
was the most fascinating orator I ever 
heard; and so famous for eloquence, 
that he had no equal in the country.’”” 
(Lite of Mezzei.) 

Doctor Hinde continued to reside in 
Hanover, and pursued his profession, 
until the year 1797, when he with his 
large family removed to Kentucky.— 
This brings me to the point designed, 
to treat of his Christian experience. 

The Forks of Hanover, where the 
doctor resided, was an exceedingly 
agreeable part of the world. The 
people were hospitable and sociable. 
Striking characters of these people 
and their society are frequently drawn 
by Mr. Davies in his sermons. He 
frequently speaks of them with rap- 
ture. On one occasion, treating of 
the excellency of the gospel dispensa- 
tion, he states, ‘‘ that Abraham would 
have rejoiced tosee this day, and would 
rather be an humble member of the 
Christian church in Hanover, than a 
Jewish patriarch!” I quote from me- 
mory. [It was here that the same di- 
vine spoke prophetically of ‘* Wash- 
ington,” as the saviour of his country. | 
But when he was called away, religion 
declined. The people were gay and 
cheerful. They ‘‘fiddled, they sung, 
they danced,” and made merry. A 
number of them embraced deisticai 


* principles, and among others the doc- 


tor: a few adhered to the forms and 
ceremonies of the Episcopal church, 
to which his family were professedly 
attached. The Baptists had stirred up 
afew to seek after vital piety; but 
their doctrines at that day were not 
calculated to make a general impres- 
sion, being Calvinistic, and leading tc 
fatalism. 


* Mezzei was employed by Virginia as a 


European agent, until the articles of confe- 
deration were signed. Belma became pro- 
fessor of languages in William and Mary 
college, in Virginia, and theredied. I have 
never learned what became of ‘‘ poor” Vin- 
cenzo. I presume that these men were de- 
istically inclined, 
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in 1788 and 1789 the Methodists be- 
gan to preach in the neighbourhood. 
An elderly gentleman, a high church- 
man, who resided four or five miles 
from the doctor’s, possessed a very 
fine cherry orchard; it was usual with 
the old gentleman to give annually to 
the youth of both sexes a cherry feast. 
Indeed, feasting and amusements con- 
stituted the grand ruund of employ- 
ment with the youth of that day. He 
never failed, on all such occasions, to 
have some of the doctor’s family to at- 
tend. His eldest daughter had mar- 
ried and moved away ; his second was 
then just grown up, and about this 
time she attended. Old Mr. David 
Richardson (the high churchman) was 
a great opposer of the Methodists ; two 
of his sons had attended their meeting, 
contrary to his express orders, and 
both of them had returned under seri- 
ous awakenings. They were young 
and inexperienced, and did not know 
what to do or where to go, but they 
dreaded their father’s wrath: how- 
ever, they returned home, and the old 
man having learned that they had at- 
tended one of those meetings, seized 
the oldest by the collar, and while he 
was dealing out his blows with his staff 
in a most unmerciful manner, his son 
professed to get converted, and praised 
the Lord! The father soon after was 
seized with remorse of conscience, and 
in order to make some atonement for 
what he had done, caused his large 
barn to be removed to a beautiful 
grove, near an excellent spring of wa- 
ter, and fitted it up for a Methodist 
chapel: and although this old gentle- 
man for a long time continued to be an 
opposer to vital piety, yet at his death, 
1 am informed, he sought the Lord and 
found mercy. His eldest son at that 
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early day was so filled with love and 
zeal in the good cause of the blessed 
Redeemer, (alas! since backslid) that 
he turned upon the doctor’s daughter. 
He admonished her of the error of her 
ways, ber sinful state by nature, of the 
necessity of a change of heart, and of 
the awful consequences of dying un- 
prepared to meet God ! It madeadeep, 
and ultimately a lasting impression 
upon her mind ; and through the day, 
while she was reflecting on the subject, 
very serious Convictions reached her 
heart. In the evening she threw her- 
self upon the bed, and in great agony 
began to pray to the Lord to have 
mercy upon her soul. But oh! how 
gloomy was hersituation. She began 
not only to reflect upon her own case, 
but saw the situation in which her pa- 
rents were also. She was induced af- 
terwards to attend a meeting, but it 
was a Methodist meeting! and now, 
how could she meet her parents ? Her 
father a confirmed Deist, her mother 
cheerful and lively,she herself brought 
up in the gayest circle of society ; she 
could find no person with whom she 
could take counsel, the whole settle- 
ment being composed of a gay and 
fashionable people. The tempter plead 
hard with her, and argued, that if she 
did now seek the Lord, and would go 
to hear these people, that although she 
had the most tender and affectionate 
parents, that they would disown her, 
and turn her out of doors; that she 
would bring a reproach upon them, 
and be forsaken by her companions. 
But however desperate her case might 
be made to appear, her resolution was 
fixed. and she was determined to abide 
the consequences. 
THEOPHILUS ARMINIUS. 
Newport, (Ky.,) Feb. 9, 1827. 


(To be continued.) 





RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN NEW-HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 


Communicated for the Magazine by the Rev. H. Bangs. 


I pevteEve the Rev. Jesse Lee was 
the first Methodist preacher who vi- 
sited New-Haven. His first visit was 
made June 2t, 1789. He occasionally 
called and preached here afterwards, 
but formed no society. In 1790 Mr. 
Lee formed what he then called the 
New-Haven circuit, for one preacher; 
{he had now received from the south 
three fellow labourers to assist him in 


New-England, viz. J. Brush, G. Ro- 
berts, and D. Smith,) who had to travel 
one hundred and twenty miles, and 

reach sixteen or seventeen sermons, 
in two weeks. Sometimes Mr. Lee 
was received with marks of friendship, 
and sometimes with great coldness, by 
the people. He frequently found a 
resting place and a home in the family 
of Mr. Gilbert. We now number 
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several of the third generation of this 
family as members of our church. I 
have heard as many as a dozen of this 
family give in their testimony for Jesus 
in one general class meeting—the fa- 
ther,children,and grandchildren. How 
has the bread then cast upon the waters 
been gathered up after many days! 
From the time this two weeks cir- 
cuit was formed, the preachers occa- 
sionally called and preached here,— 
sometimes in the state house, most 
generally, however, in private houses, 
but with very little success for some 
time. Few know the difficulties with 
which those who first laboured in New 
England had to contend. Political 
interests, religious prejudices, learn- 
ing, and wealth, were all arrayed 
against them. The labonrers were 
young, inexperienced, and what the 
world terms unlearned men. The 
combatants were altogether unequal : 
Goliath of Gath and David the shep- 
herd boy were not more so. Surely, 
had not the Lord of hosts, the God of 
Israel, helped them, they must have 
been swallowed up by their enemies. 
But with the smooth stones of TRUTH, 
from the brook of Gop's woRD,HURLED 
in the name and by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, they triumphed, and saw 
many a Goliath fall. The work went 
on; the mustard seed has become a 
great tree. We now number in New 
England about 32,000 members.— But 
to return to New-Haven; the first 
class here was formed in the year 1795, 
by the Rev. D. Ostrander. Their 
first number consisted of five, [some 
say ten,] two men and three women. 
The two men arestillliving. William 
Thacher is well known as a man 
actively engaged in the work of the 
ministry : Pember Jocelyn, the other, 
is a local preacher, and although al- 
most worn down with age and infirmi- 
ties, is as firmly attached to the cause 
as ever; and, as far as his age and 
strength wil! allow, is as zealously 
engaged in the work as ever. He is 
beloved by many, and deservedly re- 
spected by all. He has lived to see 
the society rise and prosper; and will 
soon, probably, go down to the grave 
full of years and honour, and receive 
that crown which the Lord Jesus has 
promised to all that endure unto the 
end. Oh may his children in the Lord 
follow him as he has followed Christ! 
A class being formed, they received re- 
gular preaching once in two weeks, on 





week day evenings; and as the mem- 
bers were scattered in different parts 
of the town, they soon set apart two 
evenings in a week for meeting. Wm. 
Thacher and Pember Jocelyn enter- 
tained the preachers and their horses 
for several years—then Eli Hall, Jacob 
Wolf, and others, came up to their 
assistance. These were days which 
tried inen’s souls. The little band had 
much persecution and many trials with 
which to contend: but they loved each 
other, and small additions were made 
to the society from time to time; but 
owing to the removal of some, and 
other causes, for some years the soci- 
ety was small, and the members mostly 
in low circumstances. In 1800 an old 
building, formerly occupied by the 
Sandemanians, was purchased by P. 
Jocelyn, for a house of religious wor- 
ship. Now they were favoured with 
sabbath preaching once in two weeks. 
Here they were oiten abused and dis- 
turbed in their meetings, by those who 
neither ‘** fear God nor regard man.” 
They even threatened to pull down the 
house, and would most probably have 
put their threats into execution, had it 
not been for the timely interposition, 
courage, firmness, and perseverance 
of Pember Jocelyn and some few 
others, who loved the cause more than 
life; for they actually broke into the 
house, and began to cut with axes 
and break in pieces the seats and pul- 
pit: but Jocelyn literally drove them 
out, as our Lord did the buyers and 
sellers from the temple—if not with 
small cords, yet with such weapons as 
he could-get hold of. But the just and 
strong arm of the law soon arrested 
and put a stop to those vile proceed- 
ings. I would not, however, enlarge 
upon actions so unworthy of a people 
professing the Christian religion. The 
laws of Connecticut are excellent in 
protecting the rights of all denomina- 
tions of Christians in their religious 
worship ; which argues that the great 
body.of the people are intelligent and 
virtuous, whatever may be done by a 
vulgar rabble, and a few worthless in- 
dividuals, who may be found in almost 
every community. 


Meetings were held in this building | 


until 1807, when by the active exer- 
tions of a few, and the liberal contribu- 
tions of many, a house of worship was 
erected in Temple-street: in 1810 it 
was seated below,—in 1814 the galle- 
ries were put up afid the house finished. 
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Here the great Head of the church 
favoured them with several_revivals of 
religion, and the number of disciples 
was considerably increased under the 
labours of Rev. R. H. in 1808, and 
again in 1810, under the labours of 
Rev.J. L. At this time it was embraced 
in what was called Middletown circuit; 
but, by not having a stationed preacher 
to make a steady exertion of church 
discipline, and extend a faithful and 
pastoral care over the lambs of the 
flock, many fell away. In 1811 the 
Rev. T. B. was stationed here by the 
bishop. He was the first stationed 
preacher in New-Haven. Through 
his instrumentality a steady congrega- 
tion was gathered, and the society be- 
gan to be respected in the midst of its 
persecutors. Several this year came 
from the Congregational societies and 
joined us. In 18i2the Rev. P. R. was 
stationed here ; he staid but a few 
months, and the Rev. A. S. took his 
place, and remained here during the 
year. In 1813 the Rev. M. R. was 
their stationed preacher; he staid but 
a short time, and the Rev. S. L. took 
his place: his health being poor, he 
was not able to give them as much la- 
bour as the station required, and was 
exchanged by the presiding elder for 
the Rev. Gad Smith. 

Although they had had a stationed 
preacher nearly three years, they con- 
tinued in connexion with the circuit 
until 23d Dec. 1813, when its connex- 
ion was dissolved, and a regular quar- 
terly conference organized by the 
Rev. N. Bangs, presiding elder of 
Rhinebeck district. From this time 
the business relating to the station was 
transacted within itself. Dec. 27, 
1813, a class of seven members was 
formed at Hamden plains, and attached 
to New-Haven. But some removed, 
some died, some withdrew, and some 
were expelled ; so that with all that 
had been received, there were return- 
ed to conference in May 1814, only 55 
whites and 11 coloured, 66 in all. In 
1814 the Rev. G. S. was appointed to 
labour here, and through his zealous 
and faithful exertions, much good was 
done. He has since gone to Abraham’s 
bosom. In 1815 and 1816 the Rev. 
T. B. was stationed here the second 
time; he was much respected by the 
inhabitants generally, and was useful 
to the society. In 1817 the Rev. T. T. 
was their preacher; he was a young 
man of fine promising talents, but has 


since gone to his reward. In 1818 the 
Rev. E. H. was here. Why there was 
so great a decrease this year I cannot 
tell, unless there was a great sifting. 
It is well known that brother E. H. 1s 
a thorough-going man, and an excel- 
lent disciplinarian. In 1819 the Rev. 
E. H. was reappointed here. Now the 
work began to go forward gloriously, 
and many valuable members were 
added to the society this year, and the 
church enjoyed great peace and love. 
In 1820 and 1821 the Rev. W. T. la- 
boured here, and the work which had 
been begun the year before. continued 
to increase and spread with increasing 
power. About this time the Rev. J. N. 
M..famous for revivals of religion,visit- 
ed this city, and God mightily owned 
his labours in conjunction with others. 
The work became general through the 
town and its suburbs, and very many 
were gathered into the different 
churches. Our congregations increas- 
ed, until it was found necessary to 
enlarge our house of worship. It was 
determined to build a new house, 
which by persevering exertion was 
effected ; the new house was com- 
pleted and dedicated in the spring of 
1822. It is built of brick, on the north- 
west corner of the public square. or 
green, 68 by 80 feet, and has a base- 
ment story of about 67 feet square. It 
is plain and convenient, and reflects 
much honour upon the builders. The 
only objection that can be made to it 
is, the slips have doors, and part of 
them are either sold. with the privilege 
of redeeming them after ten years, or 
rented—but the whole of the gallery is 
free, und both sides of the lower part, 
with the exception of one or two seats. 
This b; many is thought a very great 
convenience, as they can have their 
families sit together. In 1822 and ’23 
the Rev. S. L. was stationed here. In 
1824 the Rev. E. H. was here. Those 
have all had their share of honour and 
dishonour, of labour and success, of 
suffering.—and I trust will have their 
share of reward. 

Through their zeal, wisdom, and 
persevering exertion, under the bless- 
ing of the Almighty, the plants of the 
Lord’s own right hand planting have 
taken deep root, and are flourishing. 
They broke up the fallow ground, and 
sowed the good seed, and it has been 
my honour and privilege to follow 
them, rather to reap the field than 
otherwise. I received my statiqn in 

















































Remarkable movements in Western Asia. 


this city at the conference of 1825, and 
was reappointed in 1826. My second 
year is now near its close, and I must 
say, taking all things together, they 
have been two very pleasant years, 
and I trust in some measure profitable, 
Last year was the most prosperous, 
but several valuable additions have 
been made this year to the society.— 
Since I came to the station, 90 have 
been received on probation, out of 
which number 57 have been admitted 
into the church; 16 still stand on pro- 
bation—9 have been dropped, and 8 
have removed from the city. 

The constant emigration from this 
country, to the south and west, is one 
great cause of the small increase of 
members in our circuits and stations. 
But if sinners get converted and es- 
cape to glory, we will rejoice, whoever 
may be the means, or from whatever 
part of the world they come. And now, 
at this time, may we say, what hath 
God wrought! Surely the work is his. 
Not by our might or wisdom, but by 
the power of the Lord of hosts, hath 
this great and glorious work been ef- 
fected; and to him be all the glory. 
The progress of Methodism is truly 
astonishing, when we consider the 
means employed, and instruments en- 
gaged in it, and the many difficulties 
and much opposition through which 


REMARKABLE MOVEMENTS IN WESTERN 


Tue Missionary Herald, published 
at Boston, under the direction of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, contains the follow- 
ing account: 

Excitement produced at Constanti- 
nople. by Mr. King’s farewell letter 
to the people of Syria ; with the conse- 

uent proceedings.—-My dear sir,— 

Team it was only yesterday, that I 
sealed and forwarded a long commu- 
nication for you, yet [ cannot refrain 
from giving you additional informa- 
tion, which has just come to hand from 
Constantinople. 

It seems, that Mr. King’s Farewell 
Letter, which, (with considerable ad- 
ditions by myself, having special re- 
ference to the Armenians,) we had 
translated into Turkish, found its way 
to Constantinople in Signor Worta- 
bet’s hand writing, and produced an 
amazing excitement among the one 
hundred thousand Armenians of that 
capital. A council was immediately 


they had to pass. It bears the stamp oi 
God’s favour upon its very face. The 
work is of God, therefore it has pros- 
pered ; and while we continue to 
preach the same doctrines, exercise 
the same discipline, feel the same 
ower of religion upon our hearts, and 
ead the same holy, humble, zealous 
and devoted lives, that our fathers in 
Christ have done before us, it will, it 
must prosper—and no longer. 


The following table will give a view 
of the increase or decrease of mem- 
bers returned to conference from this 
city, since the year 1814: 


Whites. Col’d. 
Number returned in 1814, 
1815, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 


Will be returned in 


* The coloured people left us and formed 
a society by tnemselves 

+ Hamden was joined with New-Haven in 
the numbers on the minutes for 1826. 


ASIA. 


heid, consisting of all the Armenian 
monks, and priests, and bishops, and 
patriarchs, of whom several happened 
at that time to be at Constantinople ; 
also of all the principal Armenians of 
the laity ; together with two of the 
Greek patriarchs, viz. the Greek pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, and the 
patriarch of Jerusalem. 

Mr. King’s letter, with the Scripture 
proofs, which I had furnished abun- 
dantly in the margin, was then read, 
with a suitable pause after each sec- 
tion ; and the question was solemnly 
asked, ** Are these things so? Are the 
facts, stated in this letter, true? And 
is the letter itself agreeable to the 
word of God ?” 

The Bible, yes, the holy, blessed, 
long neglected Bible, was produced, 
and examined; and when they could 
not make it speak a different language 
from the letter, they called for the ori- 
ginal Greek, in order to be sure tha? 
their translation was a faithful one.-- 
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Tn the end, they were forced to ac- jive years have expired, no individual 


isnowledge, that the letter was agree- 
able to the holy Scriptures. 

The monks and priests and bishops 
thea said to the patriarchs :—‘ Three 
of your principal men have, agreeably 
to this letter, and to the Bible, married 
wives; and are pow overturning the 
whole system of our church. If they 
are doing nght, we will all go and do 
likewise ; but, if they are not doing 
right, we insist upon your putting an 
immediate stop to their proceedings, 
and bringing them to justice.” 

Here they were all in a perfect di- 
lemma, and the council was divided. 
At last, the principal Armenians said 
to their ecclesiastics,—** This business 
does not belong to us; it belongs to 
you. We know very well that you 
are all bad men; that with all your 
professions of purity, you are the most 
impure among the defiled; that you 
have in your cloisters both women 
and children ; and that you annually 
pay much money, which all comes 
from our pockets, for this abominable 
purpose. But this is not our business, 
it is yours; and we leave it with you 
to act as you please.”’ 

After much disputation and recri- 
mination, the following resolutions 
were finally agreed upon. 

1. That all the former deacons, and 
priests, and bishops, in the convent at 
Jerusalem, be required to leave the 
convent immediately, and that the 
patriarch put in their place a few per- 
sons whom he may choose; provided 
they be persons once married, but now 
widowers. 

2. That, from this day, until fwenty- 


STATE OF THE MISSIONS UNDER 





be allowed to become a monk, or to be 
ordained a priest. 

3. That boys and women be not per- 
mitted to go hereafter on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem ; and that if men go, they 
be not allowed to remain more than 
four days in Jerusalem, and that they 
never be again permitted to witness the 
pretended miracle of the holy fire. 

To this last resolution the Greek pa- 
triarchs made many objections, and 
earnestly besought that it might not 

ass ;—‘: For,” said they, *‘ if we now 
et it be known that the miracle of the 
holy fire was all an imposition, we shall 
be ridiculed by our enemies, and shall 
lose all credit with our own people, 
many of whom will become Turks.” 

But all the resolutions passed, and 
the patriarch of Constantinople sent 
letters, officially, through all his pa- 
triarchate, to put them in execution. 

The first resolution was passed in 
consequence of the low state of the 
convent, the decline of which is attribu- 
ted, in a great measure, to the influence 
of the Armenians, who are with me. 

The second resolution was in con- 
sequence of the universal complaint ot 
the ignorance, profligacy, and num- 
bers, of the clergy. The high proba- 
bility at present is, that not another 
Armenian will ever take the monasti: 
vow. 

To this plain statement, which was 
made to me yesterday by an Armenian, 
who was present at the council, and 
saw and heard all that passed, I need 
add nocomments. You yourself will 
perceive, that the Armenians are evi- 
dently ripe for a moral revolution. 


DIRECTION OF THE MISSIONARY 


SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Eighth Annual Report of said Society, 
Read in John-street Church, April 26, 1827. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Sixce the last anniversary God has 
enlarged the borders of the missionary 
field, particularly among the natives 
of our wilderness. Itis therefore with 
increased gratitude to God, that the 
managers meet the society and the 
friends of missions 0° this occasion. 
The signal success which has attended 
the labours of most of the missionaries 
‘is a manifest proof of the divine appro- 
bation, and warrants a perseverance in 
the good work. Fhe promise, “ Lo, I 


am with you always, even to the end 
of the world,” made to the first mis- 
sionaries of the cross, continues to be 
realized by the faithful ministers of 
Christ in all their efforts to bring man- 
kind to the obedience of the faith. 
This will be seen, as far as this society 
is concerned, in the following bricf 
review of our missionary stations. 

STATE OF THE INDIAN MISSIONS. 

1. The Wyandot mission. In con- 
-sequence of the indisposition of the 
Rev. James B. Finley, who hashithertp 
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superintended this mission with so 
much success, the Rev. James Gilruth 
has’ been appointed to its charge. In 
mentioning this mission, the managers 
have to record the death of one of the 
converted chiefs. Between-the-Logs 
is dead. He was among the first con- 
verts to the Christian faith in this na- 
tion, the principal speaker in their 
national councils, and since his con- 
version a most eloquent defender of 
Christianity in his native tongue.— 
Having faithfully discharged his duty, 
he died in peace, and doubtless rests 
from his labours. 

The mission, however, is still pros- 
pering and exerting a salutary influ- 
ence in the surrounding settlements. 
In addition to the missionary from the 
Ohio Conference, there are four native 
preachers, Menoncue, John Hicks, 
Squire Gray Eyes, Herrehvot. and fif- 
teen class leaders. The number of 
church members is about three bun- 
dred.. The schvol, according to the 
latest accounts received, consists of 
about seventy native scholars, all of 
whom behave with propriety, affording 
a pledge of their future usefulness in 
society. 

2. The Cherokee mission is in a 
very prosperous state. Through the 
influence of the gospel and other 
means of instruction, the Cherokees 
are making rapid progress in the arts 
and comforts of civilized life; making 
laws for their government, cultivating 
their soil, and attending to the doc- 
trines, duties, and ordinances of Chris- 
tianity. The mission embraces the 
following stations and missionaries : 

Newtown, Francis A. Owen. 

Gunter’s, George W. Morris. 

Wills Valley, James J. Trott. 

Coosewater, William P. Nichols. 

In addition to these, there is a na- 
five preacher by the name of Turtle 
Fields, who is very active and useful 
among bis brethren. There are now 
about four hundred members of the 
church, and the schools are said to be 
flourishing. ‘ 

3. The Asbury mission has laboured 
under serious embarrassments from 
the beginning. These have originated 
from the opposition of some of the 
chiefs of the nation, from political 
troubles, and other circumstances be- 
yond the contro] of human power, but 
which, itis hoped, will finally yield to 
the power of truth, provided Christian 
prudence and perseverance mark the 


course of those who conduct the affairt 
of the mission; and. it is gratifying te 
know that hitherto the missionaries 
have sustained an unblemished repu- 
tation in the estimation of all con- 
cerned. Notwithstanding these obsta- 
cles, it is believed that the spiritual 
state of the mission is improving, and 
the favour of the Indians somewhat 
conciliated. There are twenty-six 
church members, eight of whom are 
Indians, four are whites, and fourteen 
blacks. Measures are taking to ex- 
tend the mission into other neighbour- 
hoods. 

4 The Potawatamy mission, in the 
bounds of the Illinois Conference, is 
under the immediate direction of the 
Rev. Jesse Walker. He las succeeded 
in establishing a mission on the Fox 
river, twenty-two miles from its en- 
trance into the Illinois river, on the 
Indian land. Buildings have been 
erected for the accommodation of the 
mission, and fifty acres of land bave 
been put in a state of improvement. 
The Indians, in general, are friendly, 
and twenty of their children are in the 
school. The mission family consists 
of the missionary, his wife, and a 
teacher, and two labouring men. Pro- 
vidence so far has smiled on the enter- 
prise, and the prospects of ultimate 
success are flattering. 

5. The Choctaw mission still re- 
mains in obscurity, as the managers 
have received no information con- 
cerning it; whether it has been aban- 
doned, or whether it is still prosecuted 
in hope of success. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that those to whom its interests 
have been committed will soon report 
progress. 

6. The mission among the Mohawks 
in Upper Canada continues to pros- 
per under the labours of the Rev. Al- 
vin Torry. The work of reformation 
is spreading among some of the neigh- 
bouring tribes. The work among the 
Muncey Indians is progressing, and 
several of the children are attentive 
tothe school. In mentioning this mis- 
sion, the managers have great pleasurg 
in stating that the American Bible So- 
ciety has engaged to print the Gospel 
of St. Luke in the Mohawk language | 
for their benefit. It is supposed that 
there are about eight thousand Indians 
who speak the Mohawk language, for 
whose special benefit the translation 
has been made. It is expected that 
the whole New Testament will event- 











ually be printed, as it is now in a 
course of translation. Fifty of our 
hymns have also been translated into 
the Mohawk language, and twelve 
into the Chipeway, which have been 
printed at the expense of this society. 
, There are forty natives, members in 
the church belonging to the Mobawk 
or Grand river mission, two of whom 
are chiefs of some eminence, now 
deeply devoted to the interests of the 
mission. There are alsotwo common 
schools connected with the mission, in 
which about forty children have been 
taught to read the English language ; 
and a sabbath school which is in a 
flourishing condition, being attended 
by about forty children. 

At the river Canard in the upper 
part of this province, in the neighbour- 
hood ef fort Malden, is a portion of 
the Wyandots, about twenty of whom 
have become pious, and are members 
of the church. 

7. The mission among the Missisau- 
gas in Upper Canada, both at the 
river Credit and at Bellville gives tie 
most indubitable evidence of its utility. 
The natives have bowed submission to 
the authority of Christ with astonish- 
ing alacrity and unanimity. At the 
river Credit where a branch of this 
tribe is settled, a missionary, the Rev. 
Edgerton Ryerson is stationed, who, 
in addition to instructing them in the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity, is 
endeavouring to acquire a knowledge 
of their language, with a view if possi- 
ble to reduce it to grammatical order. 
Another branch of this tribe is at 
Bellville, near the head of the bay of 
Quinte. Previously to their conver- 
sion these people were in a distressed 
state, being ‘* scattered and peeled,”’ 
and subjected almost entirely to hunt- 
ing and fishing for a livelihood. In this 
unsettled and depressed state they 
were when the gospel found them. 
Their temporal condition, therefore, 
was peculiarly embarrassing. Since 
fhey have embraced Christianity, a 
desire to cultivate the arts and enjoy 
the comforts of civilized life, has made 
them much more sensible of their 
wants; and measures have been taken 
by those who feel an interest in their 
welfare, to procure for them an asy- 
tum, by repurchasing some of the lands 
which they had alienated, that they 
may hereafter become domesticated in 
the enjoyments of civilization and 
Christianity. A common school con- 
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sisting of thirty children is established 
among them, and likewise a sabbath 
school. A number of these children 
appear to be truly pious. About three 
hundred of these people. so recently 
suffering all the calamities of a wan- 
dering savage life. are now members 
of the church, having with their fami- 
lies received the ordinance of Chris- 
tian baptism, and give satisfactory 
evidence of a real change of heart, by 
a real change of their conduct. 

The whole number of Indian con- 
verts belonging to the church in the 
above missions, is eleven hundred and 
sixty-four. The number of children 
connected with these cannot be cor- 
rectly ascertained, but they probably 
amount to about five iuniek 

These embrace the whole of our In- 
dian missions ; and who can review 
them without emotions of gratitude to 
God for what he hath done, and feeling 
his heart vibrate with joy at the pros- 
pect before him? If ever the prophetic 
promise, that the ‘‘ wilderness should 
blossom as the rose, and the desert re- 
joice,” were accomplished, it must be 
in the conversion of these people. And 
by what means has this been done? 
No laboured efforts to enlighten their 
understandings, first with political eco- 
nomy, or to habituate them to agricul- 
tural pursuits, have preceded the in- 
troduction of the gospel. The mis- 
sionary marched right up to the heart 
and conscience of the savage, with no 
other weapon than the “ sword of the 
Spirit,” and before he had time to arm 
himself with weapons of defence, the 
citadel of bis heart was surrendered to 
the Captain of our salvation. Thus 
surrendering at discretion, he became 
a willing captive to truth; and no 
sooner does he taste the sweets of re- 
deeming love, than he pants for all 
those rational advantages which the 
white Christian man enjoys. It now 
becomes easy to lead him forward in. 
the path of civilization and mora! 
refinement. 

Another circumstance attending 
this gracious work, and which seems 
to indicate the operation of the same 
hand which first planted the gospel, is 
the raising up native teachers to in- 
struct their brethren in their own lan- 
guage, in the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God. By this means the 
missionaries are relieved from the slow 
and tedious process of Jearning their 
language in order to preach the gospe ' 
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to them, and also from continuing the 
practice of second hand preaching by 
interpreters. In this we can trace a 
striking resemblance between the pre- 
sent and primitive method of God’s 
working for the reformation and sal- 
vation of ‘all nations and people and 
tongues:’’ they are first converted, 
*‘ filled with the Holy Ghost,” and then 
they are *‘ heard to speak every man 
in his own tongue.’’ By this means 
the ‘“‘ multitude” of gainsayers *‘ are 
confounded,” their objections are si- 
lenced, their prejudices are removed, 
because they hear every man in his own 
longue speak of the wonderful works of 
God. Indeed the impression produced 
in the public mind by the change 
wrought in the hearts and practices of 
these people, is such, as to extort from 
all classes of the community, an ac- 
knowledgment of the hand of God. 

While the society is thus pursuing 
its ullerior objects among the natives 
of our forests, it has not been unmind- 
ful of those destitute places within the 
bounds of the white population which 
so greatly need the blessings of the 
gospel. And here the managers would 
repeat an observation they have often 
made, and which they wish might be 
deeply impressed on the minds of all 
the friends of the society ;—That to 
supply such destitute places is no less 
an object of this society than it is to 
send the gospel to the Indians. To 
this opinion they adhere. not only be- 
cause it is recognised in the constitu- 
tion of the society, but also because all 
souls are equally precious in the sight 
of God ; and from the fact that missions 
of this character have been signally 
owned and blessed. This will be seen 
by the following account of the present 
state of these 

DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 

1. To the Highland mission, favour 
has been shown the past year. Re- 
cently a revival of religion has com- 


menced in some places in the circuit, 


and much of the divine presence is felt 
among the classes and congregations. 
Several have been added during the 
past year. It is somewhat humiliating 
that there should have been a people 
so near our own neighbourhood, so 
long neglected by the whole Christian 
eommunity. Itis hoped that hereafter 
they will be as famous for vital piety 
and intelligence, as they were hereto- 
fore for ignorance of God and of his 
salvation. 
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2. The Hampshire mission is becom- 
ing more and more prosperous. A 
society of thirty has been raised up in 
the town of Northampton ; and another 
in Greenfield, and another in W hat- 
ley: in Deerfield and Williamsburgh 
also the prospect is promising. 

3. From the Piscateques mission no 
very particular information has been 
received. It appears however that 
some good has been done, and that the 
prospects are more flattering than 
heretofore. 

4. The Missisepa mission, in some 
of the new settlements in Upper Ca- 
nada, has been greatly blessed during 
the past year. It embraces fourteen 
appointments, in most of which the 
prospects are encouraging ; a number 
have been awakened, and are seeking 
redemption in the blood of Christ. 

5. The New-Orleans and Mobile 
mission has been successfully prose- 
cuted the past year. A house of wor- 
ship has been erected in New-Orleans, 
and nearly paid for, and the congre- 
gation is large and attentive. At Mo- 
bile, also, the people have exerted 
themselves in building a house of wor- 
ship at their own expense, which is 
filled with attentive hearers. About 
thirty white and coloured have been 
added to the church. 

6. A mission has been established at 
fort Defiance, Indiana; but in conse- 
quence of the affliction of the mission- 
ary, the Rev. Elias Pattee, but little 
has been done until recently. He 
states, however, that there is a flour- 
ishing society at the place, and that 
they have commenced a house of wor- 
ship, which will speedily be finished. 

From the St. Clair mission, no in- 
formation has been received, except 
by the arrival of the drafts for payment. 

7. The most extensive missions of 
this character are under the direction 
of the South Carolina conference. 
From the last report of that conference 
society, is extracted the following ac- 
count of their missions. The St. Au- 
gustine and St. John’s mission is ina 
depressed state, owing to the illness of 
the missionary employed on those sta- 
tions, and the want of a convenient 
place of worship in St. Augustine. 
The Tallahasse mission, though it has 
not been so prosperous this as in the 
preceding year, includes one hundred 
and ten members. 

The Holmes’ Valley mission has 
been abundantly blessed. Though it 
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has been occupied only one year, there 
are one hundred and thirty members 
of the church. The Red river mission, 
in the state of Alabama, also of but 
one year’s existence, includes one 
hundred and three members. The 
Habersham mission lies in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cherokee Indians, in 
the state of Georgia, among whom it 
was intended the missionary should 
make occasional excursions ; little, 
however, has been done among the 
Indians ; but there are four hundred 
and fifty-six church members among 
the whites. 

The whole number of missionaries 
employed under the direction of the 
society is twenty-four; twelve among 
the Indian tribes, and twelve among 
the more destitute white population. 
AUXILIARY AND BRANCH SOCIETIES. 

As nearly as can be ascertained, 
there are about one hundred auxiliary 
and branch societies. The New-Eng- 
land, Maine, Genesee, Canada, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Illinois, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Baltimore conferences, are auxiliary. 
Most of the members of the New-York 
conference are members of the parent 
society, and the auxiliary societies 
within its bounds pay their funds di- 
rectly to the parent institution. Seve- 


‘ral of these auxiliary societies have 


flourishing branches within their re- 
spective bounds. 

In addition to these auxiliary and 
branch societies connected with this 
institution, the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, with- 
in the bounds of the Philadelphia con- 
ference, is exerting itself in the same 
holy enterprise, and contributing libe- 
rally for the accomplishment of the 
same blessed object. ‘Let there be 
no strife between thee and us, for we 
are brethren,” and with ‘“ the whole 
Jand” of missionary labour before us, 
there is room enough for all the ser- 
vants of God to labour, and for all 
‘the fountains and springs’’ of bene- 
volence to flow. While the managers 
would rejoice torecognize this society, 
so able and willing to render efficient 
aid in the common cause, as an auxil- 
iary, they feel great satisfaction in 
giving to its supporters the hand of 
fellowship, “as brethren beloved,” 
and as co-workers in the vineyard of 
their common Lord. Drafts to the 
amount of twelve hundred dollars have 
been authorized by this society for the 
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support of the missions during the- 
past year. 
JUVENILE SOCIETIES. 
The managers are highly gratified 
at witnessing the progress of these so- 
cieties. The Juvenile Finleyan Mite 


Society of Baltimore has exerted itself 


nobly in the cause of missions. Their 
contributions have gladdened the heart. 
of many an Indian youth, which has 
been educated by them. The youth 
of New-York have followed the ex- 
ample; and it is hoped others will be 
stimulated to follow on in the track 
thus marked out for them. The bene- 
fits of such associations must be very 
great. While the youth are taught to 
transfer the use of their cents, from 
toys and playthings, which do no good. 
either to themselves or others, to the 
spread of the gospel, and to the instruc- 
tion of destitute children, they are 
putting themselves in a way of receiv- 
ing spiritual benefit. Parents would 
do well early to impress on the minds 
of their children, the necessity and 
utility of attending to these things, 
even in the days of their childhood. 

Let them be formed into societes un- 

der the direction of some experienced. 

fathers and mothers in the Gospel, 

who, while they assist in directing the 

pecuniary affairs of these associations, 

may also instruct them in the great 

concerns of their souls. Thus shall our 

youth be trained for God and hischurch. 
STATE OF THE FUNDS. 

There has been received during the 
past year within the bounds of the 
New-York Conference $2,106 61 
New-England do. . . 262 86 


Maine * SO eee 51 82 
Genesee do. . .-. 200 00 
Canada* do. . . 1,397 45 
Ohio do. . 65 64 
Tilinois do. . 15 50 
Tennessee do. . . 712 50 


Mississippi do . . 250 00 
Virginiay do. . . 132 00 
S. Carolina do. . . 395 50 
Baltimore do. . . 1,100 00 
Sundry donations without 

the bounds of the New- 

York Conference re 122 61 


Total $6,812 49 

#* This includes the amount for two years, 
viz. 1825, and part of 1826. 

+ The reason why more has not been paid 
by this conference, is, at the time of the an- 
niversary, which was held this year earlier 
than usual, several of the branch societies 
bad not reported, 
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The following statement shows the 
manner io which the funds have been 
appropriated during the past year. 
There have been paid within the 
bounds of the New-York Conference, 
for the Highland mission . §210 00 
Maine Conference Piscate- 

ques do ... .» 
Canada* do. including the 

Mohawk, Missisauga, and 

Missisepa missions . . 

hio Conference, including 

the Wyandots, St. Clair, 
and Fort defiance missions 
Illinois Conference, for the 

Potawatomy mission . . 
Missouri Conference . . 
Tennessee do. including the 

Upper, Lower, and Mid- 

dle Cherokee missions. 
Mississippi Conference, for 

New-Orleans and Mobile 

Missions... . 6 + » 
South Corolina Conference, 

including the Asbury, 

Tallahassee, Holmes’ Val- 

leys, Red River, and Ha- 

bersham missions . . . 
Printing, postage, and other 

incidental expenses ... 


200 00 
1,059 79 
1,325 00 
1,000 00 

50 00 


950 00 


490 50 


1,672 00 
422 13 


7,379 42 
Leaving a balance against 6,812 49 
the society for the present 


yearof .. - + + $566 93 


From comparing the amount receiv- 
ed this year, with what was received 
last year, an increase will be perceived 
of one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-eight dollars. and thirty-eight 
cents. It is certainly matter of thank- 
fulness to witness this increase of de- 
votion to the cause of missions: and 
it is hoped that this spirit will be more 
and more diffused, until there he not 
an individual but what shall feel its 
sacred impulse. What might be ac- 
complished by a united effort among 
all classes of our community, may be 
seen from whatis done by our brethren 
in England. Notwithstanding the 
commercial distress which has pervad- 
ed that nation for some time past, there 
has been paid into the treasury of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Soci- 
ety, during the last year, one hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventeen dollars. With this 
liberal support the society is enabled 


* This amount includes the several sums 
pajd in 1825, and part in 1826. 


to send its missionaries into the four 
quarters of the globe, and it is with no 
ordinary pleasure that the managers 
have been recently informed, that this 
society has sent one of its missionaries 
to GREECE. May the footsteps of his 
Master be heard behind him. 

Avenues are daily opening to mis- 
sionary enterprises. The natives of 
our forests present claims to the soci- 
ety’s munificence of the strongest 
character. As far as the experiment 
has been made there is every reason to 
believe that the time has come for 
these heathen to be given to Christ 
for an inheritance. Those who have 
already tasted that the Lord is gracious, 
are calling to their brethren to “* come 
and see,’’ and also to ‘*‘ taste and see 
that the Lord is good ;”’ by this means 
the work is extending among the other 
tribes. 

There are now supposed to be up- 
wards of two hundred thousand be- 
longing to the United States. and terri- 
tories; and when it is recollected how 
small a number of them are converted, 
it may be seen what remains to be 
done. Two new missions are expected 
to be opened among these people in the 
course of the present year, which will 
require not less than two thousand dol- 
lars at their commencement. It will 
therefore be perceived that there is a 
loud call for an extended effort to car- 
ry into execution the plans of benevo- 
lence the society has in contemplation. 

To South America, the managers 
have for some time looked, with an 
earnest hope that it might be visited 
by a herald from this society. Are 
there not men to be found of sufficient 
zeal and hardy enterprise to embark 
in this work? The managers are per- 
suaded there are. And they are no 
less persuaded that the moment sucha 
mission should. be announced, abun- 
dant means would be furnished for its 
support. Were the voice of a mis- 
sionary heard from this land, where 
despotism and superstition had nearly 
blasted every bud of genius, and 
smothered every spark of vital piety, 
oh! it would awaken feelings of Chris- 
tian sympathy, that would excite a 
liberality amply sufficient to meet all 
demands. And neither should Liberia 
be forgotten. The moral and religious 
influence of this settlement, if directed 
by the principles of Christianity, on 
the people of Africa, must be most. 
benign and salutary. 
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No less imperious are the calls for 
domestic missions. The growing popu- 
tation of the west. and other poor and 
thinly settled places, present claims 
to the benevolence of the Christian 
community which cannot be resisted. 
These, together with the openings daily 
presented among the Indian tribes, 
call for the united efforts of Christians, 
that by their prayers, their counsel 
and money, the kingdom of Christ 
may become as universal as it is ever- 
lasting. 

CONCLUSION. 

From the information contained in 
the preceding account of the missions 
under the care of this society, there is 
abundant reason for encouragement 
and for perseverance in this great and 
good work. Any relaxation of effort, 
or abatement in zeal, can find no 
apology in the want of success: and 
every year’s experience confirms the 
truth of the remark, that the benevo- 
lence of the Christian community, will 
always be commensurate to the de- 
mands of the needy and destitute. 
When God calls for a work to be done 
He will always provide means for its 
accomplishment. Neither can any 
argument be found to justify an abate- 
ment of zeal from the fact that so 
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much has been done. On the contrary 
it only shows how much remains to be 
effected in order to render the victory 
complete. The path which has been 
opened, only exhibits the length of the 
desert yet to be explored; and the 
practicability of penetrating the whole 
length of the way is rendered certain, 
provided a vigorous and combined 
effort be continued, by the distance we 
have already travelled. 

To that beneficent Being ‘from 
whom cometh every good and perfect 
gift,” the managers once more com- 
mend the cause in which they are en- 
gaged. A review of the past inspires 
confidence for the future: and the 
prospect of a triumphant victory over 
all opposition stimulates the soul to 
perseverance in the application of 
those means which are ordaived of 
God for the conversion of the world. 
Thus shall the gracious work go on, 
until ‘“‘the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the tops 
of the mountains, and it shall be exalt- 
ed above the hills, and many nations 
shall come and say, Come, let us go 
up to the mountain of the Lord, and 
to the house of the God of Jacob, and 
he will teach us of his ways, and we 
will wall in his paths.” 





REVIVALS. 


. SrnceE our last number went to press, 

we have received accounts of revivals 
in a number of places, some of which 
will be found below. 

In Fredericksburgh, Va. there has 
been a gradual increase during the 
past year. The writer, the Rev. G. 
T. Peyton, observes : —‘* The number 
of persons received on probation is 
thirty-eight; ten of whom are colour- 
ed. Several others have been received 
by certificates from other places. 
With the exception of four persons, 
the subjects of converting grace in 
this work, are young persons from six- 
teen to twenty-five years of age. The 
conduct of the new converts has been 
highly satisfactory. Not one has been 
dismissed from our privileges, and 
there has scarcely been occasion for 
reproof. In all our meetings good or- 
der has been preserved, and the deep- 
est solemnity has generally prevailed. 
May the Great Head of the church 
shower his blessings upon us, and 


graciously extend and perfect the 
work already begun!” 

Revival in Paris, N. Y.—“ Dear 
brethren,—It will be pleasing to you 
to know that after a long season of 
spiritual dearth, the Lord has begun 
his work on Paris station, where I have 
been labouring for some time past, in 
consequence of the ill health of brother 
Hall. Twenty-six have been received 
into the church, the three last months, 
all of whom profess to know Christ 
and the joys of his salvation. Most of 
them were people of prominent cha- 
racters before their conversion, and 
bid fair to be very useful members. 
More are daily expected to unite with 
us, and there are numbers of others 
whose flowing tears and steady attend- 
ance at the house of God strongly 
evince their desire to become ac- 
quainted with the sinner’s Friend. The 
old society, whose way has apparently 
been almost hedged up for a long time, 
is beginning to struggle into the per- 
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fect liberty of the children of God. 
Many of our eld members are truly 
engaged and devoutly praying for an 
extensive revival. 

‘+ Peace reigns in our borders. Our 
congregations are very large and re- 
spectable. The ways of Zion cease 
to mourn because of the fewness of 
those who assemble at her solemn 
feasts. Yours respectfully, 

* Joun S. MircHeEtr.” 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. 
I'homas M Gee, dated Shippensburgh, 
‘April 6, 1827:—** Our prospects on 
this circuit are still encouraging ; and 
there is almost a continual cry,‘ Come 
and preach for us.’ We have it in 
contemplation, to form two full four 
weeks circuits out of this, by taking 
in two appointments from other cir- 
cuits. We have received between 
three and four hundred members in 
the year that is wow closed; have 


taken in eighteen new _ preaching’ 


places ; formed nine new classes ; sold 
between three and four hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of books, and have sent 
you, I think, about forty subscribers 
for the Christian Advocate. We may 
truly say, ‘ What hath God wrought!’ 
*He hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.’ Others have 
‘aboured, and we are entered into their 
labours. But, in some places, the word 
took effect immediately. The seed 
was scarcely sown when it sprang up, 
and brought forth. In some places 
where the preachers had toiled hard 
and long without seeing much to en- 
courage them, the Lord has been plea- 
sed to visit us in a powerful manner. 
And it does appear, that the work is 
but beginning. May God grant that 
if may be as a drop before a more 
plentiful shower. There has been 
some awakening in other congrega- 
tions, particularly among the Ger- 
mans. A gradual work has been going 
on in Carlisle through the year; per- 
haps a hundred have been added to the 
Methodist church in that place.— The 
Lord is enlarging our borders, and 
wonderfully blessing the labours of 
our preachers above every other in the 
country.” 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. 
B. G. Paddocks, dated Potsdam, April 
5, 1827. After detailing some of the 
cifcumstances attending the com- 
mencement of this work, he concludes 
as follows :—‘* After a few meetings, 
they ventured forward to the altar. 
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where earnest and incessant prayer 
was offered up to the throne of grace. 
At length a soul was made to rejoice, 
and then another, until we all ex pect- 
ed whenever we went to the chapel, 
that souls would be converted. We 
greatly rejoiced, and received new 
strength and zeal. Although we held 
meetings frequently every evening in 
the week, the brethren did not appear to 
get weary of the good work of prayer, 
but our church would be filled even 
on a week day evening. The work 
spread frum this to adjacent towns and 
neighbourhoods. 

‘* We had some opposers; but the 
Lord was our strength, and he carried 
on his own blessed work. J would 
add, our Presbyterian brethren, in 
some places, seemed to drink directly 
into the spirit of the work, and took 
hold heartily in the good cause, espe- 
cially in this town. God has owned 
their labours, and they have had quite 
an increase of members to their com- 
munion. A sectarian or proselyting 
spirit, except in a very few instances, 
has not troubled us; and, as we hum- 
bly hope the reformation is not over, 
we trust we can as justly say the same 
hereafter. 

“ Br. W. Rundle, at Ogdensburgh, 
has had a very gracious revival on his 
charge. The number added to the 
church I do not know; but learn that 
he has raised two good societies at 
least. You may hear more of this 
hereafter. Br. James Brown, on the 
St. Lawrence circuit, has had some 
good revivals to cheer and encourage 
him this year. 

‘¢ The following are the numbers, as 
near as 1 can now state them, which 
have been admitted since last Septem- 
ber: In Potsdam, one hundred and 
fifty; Canton, thirty-four ; Stockholm, 
fifly; Madrid, twenty; and several 
more in the towns of Russell, Pierpont, 
Painsville, &c. The whole number in 
Potsdam circuit is at least three hun- 
dred and fifty, for which we have 
abundant cause for gratitude and hu- 
miliation.”’ 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. Ff. 
Knapp, dated Harbour Creek, March 
30, 1827:—‘* As near as we are able 
to calculate, the number of persons 
who have embraced religion in this — 
circuit is sixty, the most of whom 
have become members on trial in our 
charch. But thank the Lord the work 
is still going on. Many are yet in 
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quiring what they shall do to be saved. 
We are the more encouraged in this 
work, as most of the subjects of it are 
of the younger class of society, and 
children whose parents are pious, and 
will be likely to cherish in them the 
principles and duties of religion in 
early life. A deep and rational knowl- 
edge of the way of salvation by grace 
through faith appears to have become 
fixed in the hearts of these newborn 
babes; and we are well supplied with 
official members who are calculated 
to encourage and strengthen the lambs 
of the flock. 

‘* The work of God is prospering 
in this circuit in general. In several 
places there are pleasing prospects 
We have, since conference, added up- 
wards of fifty members in the circuit, 
and hope at least to double our num- 
ber by the close of the year. A num- 
ber of persons came on a visit to this 
place from Chatanque circuit, in the 
midst of this revival, in company with 
whom were two young ladies, who 
sought and found religion. When they 
returned home they carried the news 
of salvation to their friends. The Lord 
has since begun, and is now carrying 
ona gracious work in that place, of 
which I hope you will have intelli- 
gence in future. 

Milford circuit, Ohio.—Extract of 
a letter from a gentleman in Milford : 
** The God of heaven has again deign- 
ed in power and mercy to visit Mil- 
ford, in the conviction and conversion 
of sinners. At one prayer meeting we 
had nine that professed to experience 
the new birth, and many seekers. 
There appears to be a good work 
round the circuit. So may it prevail, 
till all are saved.” 

Revival in Rochester, N. Y.—We 
learn from a correspondent that the 
Methodist church in Rochester is 
blessed with a powerful revival of re- 
ligion, which has been progressing for 
more than three months ; and recently 
it has extended to other churches. 


Since the revival commenced, one 
hundred and fifty persons have been 
received in our church on trial; and 
several more have experienced the 
joys of sins forgiven, who have not yet 
joined any church. 

Revival in Jefferson, N. Y.—Ex- 
tract of a letter from the Rev. F. W. 
Smith, dated 13th inst. :—** The Lord 
is carrying on his work in Jefferson. 
About fifty have been made partakers 
of the pardoning love of God in that 
place within four or five months past, 
and the work is still going on. We 
have received as probationers since 
last conference not far from ninety 
persons. Our prospects are good 
throughout the circuit. I think the 
congregations at all the appointments 
are larger and more attentive than at 
any former time during the year.— 
Prav for us.” 

Troupsburgh circuit, Genesee con- 
Serence.—Extract of a letter from the 
Rev. Asa Orcutt, dated the 19th inst. : 
—‘* The heart cheering intelligence 
which we have from time to time, in 
the Christian Advocate and Journal, 
of what the Lord is doing in various 
parts of our highly favoured land, 
strengthens my hands, and encourages 
my heart while travelling in this wil- 
derness. And while the Lord is visit- 
ing other places with the outpourin 
of his Spirit, he has not wholly passe 
by Troupsburgh circuit. e have 
had some refreshing seasons; a num- 
ber have been converted to God, 
backsliders have been reclaimed, and 
some who were scattered in the wilder- 


ness, and destitute of the means of 


grace, have been gathered into the 
fold of Jesus, and are now favoured 
with the ordinances of God’s house. 
This is a new circuit, a part of which 
embraces a number of aew settlements 
which have never before been includ- 
ed in any circuit. I have formed 
several new classes ; and about seventy 
persons, in the whole, have been added 
to our number.” 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Since our last number went to press, the following sums have been received 
From the Juvenile Society of New-York, by Mr. L. Bangs, Tr. . $55 76 
From Rhinebeck Aux. Scciety, by F. Garrettson, Jun. Esq. Sec. 20 00 
From Reading circuit, by Rev. M. Richardson , . ‘ « . 20:50 
From annnal subscribers in New-York, by Recording Secretary . 21 !2 
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From Albany Female Mis. Soc. by Miss Maria Stephenson, Sec. 
From S. Carolina Conference Mis. Society, by Rev. I. O. Andrews 
From New Rochelle circuit Aux. Society, by Rev.1. M. Smith. 


From Mr. George Phelps. donation 


From Young Men’s Aux. Soc, N. York, by Mr. Abijah Abbot, Tr. 
From Mississippi Con. Aux. Society, by the Rev. Wm. Winans, Tr. 
From Mr. Littlejohn, of Oxford, S. C 


From Rev. Peter Darb, by do. 


. $68 50 
125 00 
32 37 


. by Bishop M‘Kendree - 500 


. ° 1 00 





From Hempstead circuit Aux. Soc. by Mr. Stephen Johnson, Tr. 22 00 
From several individuals in the Duane St. congregation N. York, to 
constitute the Rev. Nicholas White a member for life. . 20 00 
Anniversary collection in John-street church . ° . ; - 66 26 
From annual subscribers, by Recording Secretary . ° a Ss 6 00 
OBITUARY. 
~~ 


DECEASED PREACHERS. 
From the Minutes published at Cincinnati we take an account of the deaths 


of the following preachers. 


ArcuiBAaLpD McE;Roy, of the Pitts- 
burgh Conference.—He was a native 
of Ireland, and emigrated to America 
in early life. About the 26th year of 
his age he was awakened and convert- 
ed to God, and joined the Methodist 
society in 1802. After obtaining satis- 
factory evidence of his call to the min- 
istry,, he was licensed as a local 
preacher, afterwards admitted to dea- 
con’s orders, and was received on trial 
as a travelling preacher at the Ohio 
Conference of 1812. He was admitted 
into full connexion and ordained an 
elder in 1814, and in 1817, on account 
of bodily affliction, he obtained a loca- 
tion. Having in part recovered his 
health, he was in 1820 re-admitted in- 
to the travelling connexion, from 
which time he continued to travel and 
preach until within a few days of his 
death; which took place on the 23d 
day of May, at his own habitation, in 
West Middleton, Washington county, 
Pennsylvania. 

Br. McElroy was endowed with a 
good natural understanding, a lively 
imagination, and his talents were such 
as to render him acceptable and useful 
as a preacher. The last conference 
which he attended was at Pittsburgh, 
Sept. 1825, where he received his ap- 
pointment to Ohio circuit. Though 
feeble, he entered upon the duties as- 
signed him, and continued to labour 
until arrested by the disorder which 
ended his days. His disease was a 
bilious fever, his sufferings were 
great; but he was enabled to rejoice 
in the midst of them. He would fre- 


quently say, ‘‘ Why will ye not open 
ye everlasting gates, and let me 
through ?” Thus he at last fell asleep 
in Jesus. 

Joun WALKER, of the Ohio Confer- 
ence.—He was born in Hampshire 
county, Virginia, Feb. 28, 1797, of 
respectable parentage. In 1814 he 
removed with his parents to the state 
of Ohio, Muskingum county, where he 
continued to reside until the time of 
his call to the ministry. Ou returning 
from a camp meeting he was awaken- 
ed to a sense of his spiritual state, and 
earnestly sought the forgiveness of sins 
until he experienced the power of 
divine grace. After exercising his 
gifts for a time in different offices in 
the church, he obtained a recommen- 
dation, was in 1821 admitted on trial 
as a travelling preacher, and appoint- 
ed to Knox circuit. In 1822 he was 
appointed to Huron circuit, in 1823 to 
West Wheeling circuit, in 1824 to 
Burlington, and in 1825 to Salt Creek 
circuit, where he finished his course. 
In all these places he laboured with 
great usefulness, and manifested great 
zeal in doing the work of the ministry. 
His disease was a pulmonary con- 
sumption, and he endured this wasting 
illness with patience, fortitude and 
resignation. As he drew near the 
closing scene, heaven seemed to open 
upon him, and a little before his de- 
parture he expressed himself in the 
language of the venerable founder of 
Methodism—* The best of all is, God 
is with us.” And with his expiring 
breath, repeated St. Paul’s triumphant 



































words, ‘I have fought a good fight,”’ 
&c. He now rests trom his labours. 
Joun R. Keacn, of the Kentucky 
Conference.—He was born in March, 
1795, and departed this life on the 2d 
of May, 1826. Hehada good English 
education, and good natural talents. 
He received license te preach in 1817, 
and in 1819 commenced travelling on 
Hinkstone circuit, under the direction 
of the presiding elder. In the ensuing 
autumn he was admitted on trial. and 
appointed to the same circuit, where he 
Jaboured with acceptance and uscful- 
ness during that year. In 1821 he was 
appointed to Mountsterling circuit, 
where he soon had the misfortune to 
break a blood vessel, and by the loss of 
blood was brought to the gates of death 
Atthe ensuing conference he waselect- 
edto deacon’s orders, and received a su- 
perannuated relation, in which he con- 
tinued until his death. In Feb. 1826, 
he was seized with a fever and violent 
pain in his breast, which terminated 
in his death. During his whole illness 
he manifested great patience and 
resignation. On the morning of his 
death he inquired of one of his friends 
if he thought he could live through the 
day ? His friend said to him, he thought 
he could live only a few minutes: He 
then said, “ my confidence in God is 
unshaken,” and immediately expired, 
with a smile upon his countenance. 
ArtTuuR McCvuore, of the Tennes- 
see Conference—of worthy and precious 
memory, was born in East Tennessee, 
on the 16th of Feb. 1801. About the 
18th year of his age he was happily 
brought to experience the power of 
divine grace, and became a member 
of the Methodist society. Soon after 
this he made great improvements in 
his knowledge of divine things, and 
received license to exhort. On the 
29th of Sept. 1821, he was licensed to 
dong. and having joined the travel- 
ing connexion in Oct. 1822, he was 
appointed to the New River circuit, 
where he laboured with success, and 
was greatly beloved by the people of 
his charge. Nature had formed him 
for hardship, study and usefulness. — 
Elis improvements were rapid, and his 
labours were always acceptable. In 
1823 he was appointed to Jackson cir- 
cuit, and in 1824 to Limestone circuit, 
where he ended his days on the 26th 
of Sept. 1825. He sunk under the 
attack of a violent bilious fever, which 
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baffled all the attempts of physicians. 
He revived, on his dying bed, with 
heartfelt satisfaction. the truth of the 
doctrines which he had taught. and on 
which he now rested the eternal in- 
terests of his soul, in the destinies of a 
future world. In his last moments, he 
opened his eyes, and with a smile upon 
his countenance exclaimed, ** Oh Je- 
sus! the sweetest name that ever salu- 
ted my ears.” He continued rapidly 
to decline, until the heavenly messen- 
ger came to conduct bim home, and 
then departed in glorious triumph. It 
may be added in relation to the la- 
bours of our beloved brother, that one 
of the most distinguished revivals of 
religion ever witnessed in the Hunts- 
ville district, prevailed upon the Jack- 
son and Limestone circuits, while he 
was labouring in them. 

Exvxiison Taytor, of the Tennessee 
Conference.—He was born Feb. 19, 
1788, in S. Carolina. In early life he 
came to Tennessee, and soon after his 
marriaze he sought the blessings of 
salvation, and obtained an evidence, 
that God for Christ’s sake had forgiven 
his sins. He first received license to 
exhort, and afterwards, April 13, 1816, 
to preach. Soon after this he joined 
the travelling connexion, and after 
the usua! time of probation, .7as ad- 
mitted first to deacon’s orders, and 
then to the office of an elder. He con- 
tinued on Zion’s walls until it pleased 
the great flead of the church to call 
him home. He possessed excellent 
talents, was uniformlv acceptable, and 
greatly beloved bv the friends of true 
religion. He came to the Tennessee 
Conference, at Shelbvville, November, 
1825. and during its session at that 
place, was taken with a fever from 
which he never recovered. While 
undergoing the distressing trial of his 
iliness, his mind was calm and fixed 
on God. He possessed great patience 
and resignation. and said he had no 
desire to live. A short time before his 
desth, he said he felt that he was 
sweetly gliding through time into eter- 
nity. When near his final exit, and 
being told by one of his friends that 
he would soon leave them, a serene 
smile passed over his countenance, 
and then closing his eves he died with- 
outa groan Foran account of the 
different places of his labour, the 
reader is referred to the minutes of 
the conferences, 
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WUemoir of Mr. Georce WALKER. 


MEMOIR OF MR. GEORGE WALKER.* 


A remarkable instance of the power 
of divine grace, and of the willingness 
of God to assist and support his chil- 
dren under the deepest afflictions, has 
been displayed in the triumphant death 
of Mr. Georce WALKER, the subject 
of the following brief memoir. 

Mr. Walker, son of Francis and 
Catharine Walker, the former a Pro- 
testant, the latter a Roman Catholic, 
was born in Prince George county, 
Maryland, Oct. 17th, !759. The revo- 
lutionary contest commenced in the 
early part of his life. At the age of 17 
or 18, he volunteered in the service of 
his country, and was in two engage- 
ments; one the battle of Germantown, 
the other not recollected. 

Between the age of 20 and 21, Mr. 
Walker married and moved imme- 
diately to Montgomery county, Md. 
where he resided until his death.— 
When about 30, under the preaching 
of the Methodists, he was awakened to 
a sense of his lost condition by nature, 
and felt that without a saving interest 
in Jesus Christ, he was undone for 
ever. This produced conviction and 
an earnest seeking for mercy and sal- 
vation through the blood of atonement. 
In a short time it pleased God, for our 
dear Redeemer’s sake, in a love feast, 
to grant him that faith the exercise of 
which ‘justifies the ungodly.” He 
pardoned his sins, and sealed the evi- 
dence of his acceptance through the 
beloved, clearly upon his heart and 
conscience, which caused him to shout 
aloud the praises of the Lord. 

From this period, brother Walker’s 
religious career commences. so hon- 
ourable to himself, so ornamental to 
the church of God, and so useful to 
his fellow beings. He possessed a 
steady inflexible virtue, and a regard 
to principle superior to all custom and 
opinion. It may be said in strict truth, 
that he honoured God by an “ upright 
walk and a chaste conversation.” In 
the order of the M. E. church he was 
appointed to lead a class in his neig¢h- 
bourhood. In this station he justly 
ranks among the first ; his great piety, 
correctness in all the social and rela- 
tive duties of life, and consistent de- 


* The writer’s name accompanied the 
manuscript, but with a request it might not 


be published. 


portment, generally having a power- 
ful tendency to enforce by example, 
the salutary precepts given in the class 
room. He seemed indeed to have em- 
braced the truth in the love thereof. 
Religion was his chief good; its prac- 
tice his highest delight. He was par- 
ticularly attached to what he called 
‘¢old Methodism.” 

Our brother was one of those unfor- 
tunate men who kad not the opportu- 
nity of receiving an education, —he 
was literally an unlearned man, he 
could neither read nor write: yet un- 
der the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
he would frequently exhort in a man- 
ner astonishing and profitable to his 
hearers. 

In the latter part of April, 1826, 
brother Walker was bitten by his own 
dog (which proved to be mad,) in the 
same hand, in which he was bitten by 
a mad dog when young, but was then 
cured. He was advised by a practi- 
tioner of medicine in this county, to 
pass through a course of physic for the 
purpose of trying to effect a cure in 
the latter case, but was unwilling to 
do so. He placed himself under the 
direction of a respectable lady who sup- 
posed that she possessed the means of 
curing the hydrophobia; however, 
in this event, though success seemed 
for awhile to attend her efforts, she 
entirely failed. 

A few days after receiving the bite 
which terminated his life, he went to 
the parsonage in Clarksburg, to see 
brother Chapman, the preacher in 
charge of the circuit, and informed 
him of the circumstance, and said up- 
on receiving it he went in secret and 
prayed to God, ‘‘that if it should be 
his lot to die from the wound he had 
received, so to control the disease, as 
that he might die in his senses, and as 


he bad lived shouting, to let him die 


shouting also.’’ This prayer serves to 
illustrate in a striking point of view 
the piety of our brother, and his con- 
fidence in God;—remark his holy 
courage, and particularly the majesty 
and ease, with which he looked upon 
an awful affliction and an almost cer- 
tain death; the circumstances were 
such as might have conveyed dejection 
even into a resolute mind, and would 
totally have overwhelmed the feeble: 
but no symptoms of fear escaped him , 
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Collected within himself, reposing firm 
trust in the goodness of his Master—-he 
stands unmoved, calmly and composed- 
ly awaits the issue. The point urged in 
it, is worthy of notice, it is not that the 
Lord would prevent his being attacked 
with the bydrophobia; even that he 
was prepared to meet, if *‘ God would 
be with him there ;’—it 1s only to suf- 
fer him to die in such a frame of mind, 
as would enable him to glorify Godin 
his death, and give his death bed seal 
to the truth of the religion he had so 
long professed. It affords indeed a 
useful lesson to all Christians, by 
teaching them not to pray against ca- 
lamities, but, supposing them to come 
with their heaviest pressuare—merely 
to ask supporting grace under them. 
Such was the conduct of brother 
Walker at this trying time. He lifted 
up his soul to God and heard that still 
small voice which a good consvience 
brought to his ear, ‘fear not, for 1 am 
with thee,—be not dismayed, for | am 
thy God.” He was enabled by faith, 
to apply to himself the comfortable 
promises with which the gospel 
abounds. He discovered in them the 
happy issue decreed to all his troubles, 
and waited with patience till Provi- 
dence should have accomplished his 
great and good designs. 

In the interim, between receiving 
the bite and being attacked with the 
bydrophobia, he attended his class 
meetings regularly, often told of his 
happiness and enjoyments, notwith- 
standing the thought of having to die 
with it. He attended a quarterly 
meeting June 12th, 1826. In love 
feast (the means of grace in which he 
was converted) he arose, his locks per- 
fectly whitened by time, and recorded 
his testimony for Jesus; his remarks 
were weighty and impressive beyond 
description—it seemed as if the powers 
above were giving almost visible proof 
of the truth of his profession—none 
present but who felt their force. In 
the conclusion he said, “*I am happy 
in the love of God, and see my way 
clear to heaven; and if I die raving 
mad, I believe God will let me go off 
shouting glory.”’ He took his leave of 
the congregation and requested them 
to meet him in heaven! On Friday 
the 22d of June, 1826 he had strong 
symptoms of hydrophobia, sent for 
Mr. Summers, a near neighbour of 
his, to come and see him, who when 
he arrived found him labouring under 
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that afflicting malady, but unspeakably 
happy in the Lord. His prayer offer- 
ed after receiving tie bite, was lite- 
rally answered. The hydrophobia was 
raging in all its vielence, yet, aston- 
ishing to relate, our beloved brother 
preserved lis reason entire! a cir- 
cumstance very rare if not alone, in 
such a disease. Unlike those who 
are usually afflicted with it he was 
perfectly harmless, offering no injury 
to any person. On the contrary, when 
the violence of the convulsions would 
subside, he would commence shouting, 
and praising God, and exhorting all 
those about him, who had not religion, 
to seek it,—and would tell his old 
class mates “to hold fast a little 
longer, and so soun as their work was 
finished, they should receive their 
reward.” He could not take any kind 
of drink. Water was brought to him, 
but he fainted at the sight. Ata cer- 
tain time he said that he was tempted 
‘¢ to curse and swear, but,’ said he, 
“TI will not, Christ has given me the 
victory,’ and gave glory to God.— 
Some time before his death, he was 
sitting very composedly on his bed- 
side, suddenly starting up, he observed, 
‘* that he saw his son Nathan (who had 
formerly been a travelling preacher 
in the Ohio conference, and had been 
dead about twelve months) in heaven, 
and that he would be with him before 
many days.”” The manner in which 
this observation was made produced 
an impression on the minds of all pre- 
sent, that by faith he had a view of that 
blessed region. 

On Saturday and Sunday, as the 
disease drew to its consummation, his 
sufferings were of a most excruciating 
nature. He was still firm and re- 
signed. He said to his friends that 
his misery was so great that he could 
tear his flesh. On an occasion of 
much pain, he commenced scratching 
the floor with his nails, but as if recol- 
lecting himself, he meekly raised his 
eyes to heaven and besought the Lord. 
‘“ not to forsake him now, and to give 
him ease,”—and in a moment he was 
all tranquillity and rejoicing. But his 
agonies were soon to cease; the kind 
messenger sent to release him from his 
prison of clay, was just at the door.— 
Monday morning resting in the arms 
of Mr. Summers, he looked his daugh- 
ter in the face, who was holding him 
by the hand and said, ‘oh, how I 
could shout, but JT am too weak, and 
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rnust forbear.’’ At this moment, the 
message was delivered—he was heard 
to exciaim, *- Glory !" and his soul left 
this vaie of sutiering and of wo, * to 
dweil where Jesus is.” 

Thus on the 26th day of June, 1826, 
about two months after receiving the 
bite, and four days from the first symp- 
toms of hydrophobia, our beloved bro- 
ther Walker expired without a strug- 
gle, in the 67th vear of his age, leaving 
an aged and affiicted companion and 
aix children to mourn his loss. Their 
toss, however, in his infinite gain. 

Our deceased brother possessed 
many qualities both as a Christian 
and a citizen calculated to inspire re- 
spect; but contemplating him only in 
the point of view in which the circum- 
stances of his demise present him to 
us, and remarking the piety, patience 
and rationality, maintained by him 
throughout the whole, who can forbear 
the conviction that this man was of 
God ;—and how transcendently excel- 
lent is that religion which amidst such 
keen afflictions, is able to bear up and 
invigorate the mind until the last. 

Although brother Walker, when 
living, was the means of doing much 
good, yet Samson like, he may be 
said to have done more at his death 
than in all his life. His house, during 
the whole course of his affliction, had 
been thronged by his acquaintances 
and others, anxious to pay him a tri- 
bute of respect. Seeing him under 
such circumstances, and witnessing 
the manner of bis death, has had the 
tendency to fix the truth of religion in 
‘heir minds indelibly, especially it 


has made friends to Methodism, ia 
persons where animosity existed be- 
fore. Added to this, bis uniform up- 


rightness and grea’ consistency of 


character, gave a powerful ioterest in 
the events attending his decease. His 
piety had been habitually active. A 
gentleman of an adjoining neighbour- 
hood, who knew hiin well for 25 years, 
has observed -ince his death, * that 
he never saw the least variation in his 
character or conduct."’ In fact no 
deviations marked his course—no 
ebbiags and flowings; the same zeal, 
the same love to God and man, con-~- 
tinued to evince themselves during his 
life. 

Our dear brother has gone, but he 
has left a delightful fragrance behind, 
grateful to his surviving friends, and 
encouraging to every disciple of Jesus. 
He was a member of the church mili- 
tant 37 vears, and has’ been removed 
to the church triumphant to live in it 
for ever. His departure is severely 
felt, and has caused a vacuum not 
likely soon to be filled. But while 
the Methodist church mourns the ab- 
sence of one of its brightest ornaments, 
his family the bereavement ofan affec- 
tionate husband, and an indulguut 
father, bis neighbours the loss of a kind 
and obliging friend, and society in 
general the deprivation of a useful 
member and citizen.—it 1s consoling 
to know that he is now in Abraham’s 
bosom; that united to the high and 
glorious company of angels, the gene- 
ral assembly and the church of the 
first-born, he is waiting to renew the 
connexions death has dissolved. 


POETRY. 


~~ 


From the Imperial Magazine. 


What is life ?~a rapid stream, 
Rolling onward to the ocean. 
What is life ?—a troubled dream, 

Full of incident and motion. 


W hat is life ?—the arrow’s flight, 
That mocks the keenest gazer’s eye 

What is life ?--a gleam of light, 
Darting through a stormy sky. 


W hat is life 2a varied tale, 

Deeply moving, quickly told, 
What is life ?—a vision pale, 
Vanishing while we behold 


WHAT IS LIFE 2 


What is life ?—a smoke, a vapour 
Swiftly mingled with the air. 
What is life 9—a dying taper, 
The spark that glows to disappear. 


What is life 2a flower that blows, 
Nipp’d by the frost, and quickly dead. 

What is life ?—the full-blown rose, 
That’s scorch’d at noon, and withere: 


Such is jife—a breath, a span, 

A moment, quickly gone from thee. 
What is death 2—Oh! mortal man, 
Thy entrance on eternity ! 
























